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CHAPTER III. 


“How she skims along, Mathew! We shall have 
him home to dinner,” murmured the happy mother, 
standing still, with proud and ecstatic eyes, watching 
the white-winged ship that held her treasure. 

Captain Mathew’s reply was only a sort of gut- 
tural murmur, but Mrs. Nickerson did not heed it. 

“T must go down and give the orders for dinner. 
We must have duck for one thing—you know how 
fond Robert is of duck ; and I’vea mind to send down 
for Rose, just as if I didn’t expect Robert, you know. 
I don't think she’d fail to come, and he would be so 
pleased! Dear boy! it’s plain to see she’s the chosen 
one. And then I am going to trim his room, and 
have such a garland for his plate; and, bless me! it’s 
best for me to be stirring myself and not loitering 
bere, or he’ll be upon me before things are half 
teady. Oh, whata happy woman! I am to have 
my boy back again, and this the last voyage! You 
know you promised me that, Mathew!” 

The old captain, still with that grayish look on his 
face, let her talk on. He himself had not a word. 
All his thoughts seemed frozen up—all his faculties 
merged into one wild, terrible dread that he fought 
against, but could not conquer. 

The flag of the Falcon was at half-mast ! 

Mrs. Nickerson pattered down-stairs, laughing and 
crying softly both in one, and was presently deep 
toto the mysteries of the great dinner to be so speedily 
forthcoming. 

Jack made his appearance shortly after upon the 
jurricane-deck, hat in hand, and saluting in military 

ashion, 

“I've harnessed the mare. cap’n; but it seems as 





though the Falcon will get to the wharf before us. 
This is a strong breeze, I can tell you.” 

“Go yourself, Jack. I'll wait here,” said the deep 
voice of the master. 

“ You—won'’t—go—to the wharf?” exclaimed Jack, 
in deep amazement at this unprecedented resolve. 

“No, I'll wait here for what comes to me.” 

And the old man’s head dropped down, and he 
clenched his hands together to keep down acry of 
anguish. 

Jack looked dumbfounded. He stood fumbling 
at his hat, and eyeing his master ruefully. 

“T beg your pardon, cap’n, but you haiu’t heard 
anything bad? it can’t be Mr. Robert-——” 

“T haven’t heard a word, Jack,” snapped the cap- 
tain. “Take yourself off, will you? as fast as you 
can to the wharf, and bring my son and his traps 
home with you. I'll wait here with his mother to 
welcome him, as is proper.” 

And as Jack scrambled down, Captain Mathew 
rose up, and began walking to and fro, and presently 
he was able to whistle. 

“ What a faint-hearted son-of-a-sea-coox I am!” he 
muttered; “there might be a dozen things happen, 
and my boy be ‘safeand sound. He is a tender- 
hearted chap. If it was one of the sailors had died, 
one that was a good, worthy fellow, he’d have the 
flag lowered; and for either of the mates, it would 
be certain. I'm thankful I didn’t blurt it out to the 
mother. I’ll go down and cheer her up, seeing her ten- 
der ways. Bless his heart, Robert is true as steel 
to his mother! He loves her beyond his love for me, 
and that’s right. That is as it should be. I wouldu’t 
own him if it wasn’t so.” 

And soCaptain Mathew made his appearance down- 
stairs, where Mrs. Nickerson was darting to and fro, 
issuing contradictory orders, and laughing at her own 
blunders. The kitchen was one buzz of willing ac- 
tivity. In the dining-room lay heaps of flowers 
which the gardener had just brought in by the 
basketful. 

“Tshould think you meant to smother the poor 
fellow,” said the old captain, looking around with a 





more positive smile. “ You silly old mother! Robert 
cares more for one of your loving looks than for such 
trumpery. He won't know there’s a flower here, 
especially if you have that bright-eyed Rose sit at 
the table.” 

“Won't he indeed? He's not quite so stupid as 
some old skippers I know,” returned the mother, 
weaving away at her garland; “ that’s a taste Robert 
inherited from me. Don’t he always take pains to 
bring me all the foreign plants and seeds he can come 
across?” 

“Because he knows they please you better than 
pearls and diamonds would. But why don’t you put 
some red things into that? don’t have it all so pale- 
looking.” 

“Let me alone, Mathew Nickerson. I mean this 
white wreath to go where he and Rose will sit, and 
if they’re so stupid as not tosee what I mean after 
this, I'll give them up.” 

But the captain was again nervous. He could not 
help wishing the white wreath did not so dismally 
remind him of more melancholy scenes. He went 
out and stumped around the house, looking silently 
upon the activity manifested everywhere. When he 
came back the dining-room was trimmed, and the 
table set out with the choicest ware the house af- 
forded. Half the flowers in the garden seemed la- 
vished here, and the whole place was filled with 
their delicate perfume. 

Mrs. Nickerson, with flushed cheeks, 
gatbering up the litter. 

“There! the room is ready. You must own it 
looks prettier for the flowers, Mathew.” 

“ But I stick to my old opinion, that the best flower 
is here, Mercy. A little worn and blousy maybe, but 
the sweetest and best still, Madame Nickerson.” 

And ke put his arms about her and gave her a 
hearty kiss. 

She returned the caress, but laughed scornfully. 

“ You're a foolish old sailor. Robert loves me as well 
as I expect of him, but he knows the difference be- 
tween a sweet little Rose anda faded old woman. Do 
run aid look if it isu’t time for the carriage to come 
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with her. , (rather have her here. I'd like his first | It was indeed Captain Robert's last voyage. 


look home to take in everything it asksfor. And to 
think he is to stay this time !—thatthere is to be no 
other voyage!” 

And in the midst of her burry she must needs 
pause,.and give aJittle ecstatic sigh over this reflec- 
tion. 

The captain went out and brought in the fluttered, 
blushing little Rose. 

“Sly little puss! she knew the Falcon was coming 
up the bay! Here she is, mother.” 

Mrs. Nickerson gave a fervent embrace and a long 
sigh of relief. 

“Now we are ready, and it is time he came. How 
fast the hours have gone. Isn’t it time, Mathew ?” 

The captain was just putting back his great chro- 
nometer watch. 

“T should think it must be time, if there were no 
extra delays, but Robert wouldn’t be likely to wait to 
get moored to the wharf.” 

Outside, where the servants, quite as interested and 
jubilant as their employers, kept,watch, came a mur- 
mur and shout. ‘There were .gounds of dashing 
wheels. 

“ He has come! he is here!”’.cried Mrs. Nickerson, 
overflowing with delight. 

Captain Mathew’s face was, purple. 
dread that tugged at his:heart! 

They all hurried forwards. to, the, door. 

Jack was getting gut slowly, his head hanging 
down strangely. His companion.was equally tandy! 
in his movements. Wot the eager dash, the quick, 
rush, the buoyant step of lithe Robert Nickerson, 
surely ! 

“Mr. Atkins!” faltered Captain Mathew. “My 
son sent you to excuse his detention?” 

The intruder snatehed at his breath like a drowning 
man, and stammered iparticulately : 

“Captain Nickerson—sir, Captain Rebert—I am! 
so——” 

“Oh, master! master!” blurted.in Jack, two rivu- 
lets of honest tears pouring down his cheeks. 
** Captain Robert is dead, and the Falcon did not even 
bring his body ay 

Poor little Rose slipped down like a snow-wreath, 
and lay like a snapped blossom indeed at Mrs. Nicker- 
son’s feet. The latter stooped down, and gathered 
the inanimate form close to her bosom, without a 
moan or a tear, but staring blankly into her husband's 
face, while she asked pitifully : 

“Mathew, Mathew, I don’t understand ; will you 


Oh, the great 


. tell me what it means ?” 


“Oh, 1 would to Heaven it had been me!” burst 
forth Atkins. “I’ve said so all the way. ‘l’o think 
it should be he—he so brave and bright and noble, 
with everything to live for! And it all came of his 
goodness. We shipped a new cabin boy at the other 
port, and we'd only been a few days out at sea before 
he was taken sick. He was wild and delirious, and 
kept calling all the time for his mother. And that 
touched Captain Robert so, he took him into the cabin 
and tended him like a woman. Says he, ‘ For my 
good mother’s sake I'll do what I can for that other 
mother.’ Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! if we had only known! 
There wasn’t a man aboard but would have put him- 
self in that place to have saved the young cap’n 
But it was the awful ship fever, sir. And Captain 
Robert took it. He seemed to know how it would ke 
from the first day he was ailing, for he wrote out in- 
structions about the ship, and he told us everything 
we were to do to provide against accidents. There’s 
nothing he forgot, except his own sufferings.” 

“The noble boy! He was always a noble boy!” 
groaned Captain Mathew. 

“* Dead!—my Robert dead !” screamed Mrs. Nicker- 
son, flinging up her hands wildly. “ Oh, that terrible 
sea!” 

“Mother, mother,” remonstrated Captain Mathew, 
setting his teeth against his lips to keep back their 
yuiver, “remember it’s the Lord's doing. He’s got 
safely into the Eternal Port, and instead of our 
watching for him it will be for him to hail our signal 
when we slip from these shores upon the boundless 
sea. ‘lake heart, poor old mother, it will be easy for 
us to go now. Look after little Rose, wife.” 

And Captain Mathew turned on his heel, and, with 
lead erect, brave face, and steady eye, walked away 
towards the companion-way. There he paused and 
called : 

* Jack, you will set the flag up above there at half- 
mast.” 

And then he disappeared, and the cabin door was 
shut and locked upon him. 

Mrs. Nickerson’s thoughts were fortunately needed 
in the care of the broken-hearted little Rose, and it 
was some comfort to hold her close, and listen to the 
iremulous confession of that innocent heart. 

The housekeeper stole in, and took down the gar- 
lands from the dining-room. Somebody found crape 
to tie at the door handle; and there, above, the flag 
drooped, limp and sorrowful, half-way up the staff. 
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T'wo hours after Captain Mathew came to his wife. 
His face was gray, his eye dull, but he spoke strong 
and bravely: 

“Consort, this is a heavy blow, but we are not to 
let it capsize and wreck our craft. We are not to hang 
the world in black and hide ourselves in gloom. The 
parting with Robert would have come anyhow. Maybe 
it was pleasanter to think of leaving him to honour the 
old name, but it doesn’t really matter. We've called 
this a Happy Harbour, and, please Heaven, we'll keep 
it so while we can; but we’ve got to heave anchor 
and sail off to the unknown shore. Now that Robert is 
there waiting, we can talk about that voyage without 
dread. ‘The Lord has been good to us. He must 
mean to be good now. Let’s look for the brightness 
and make it, too. We won't be lonely here. We'll 
look over them that hasany claim upon us, and we'll 
adopt an heir, and, though he can’t take Robert's real 
place, he can make us forget there is such an empty 
space here. I’ve been thinking who they are. I 
want you to help me. We'll be slow and cautious, 
and be sure and select the worthiest. Poor old con- 
sort! this is the heaviest storm we've braved, but 
don’t look so despairing! you shall find some bright- 
ness left yet.” 

3rave old heart! he kept back’his tears; he smiled 
courageously. But the poor mother could only wring 
her hands. 

“ Not yet, Mathew! don’t talk about adopting an 
heir yet. I can only think of Robert, my poor, lost 
Rebert !” 

*“Notilost, Mercy, but saved for ever and ever. It 
isi \toumgurn hopelessly for a brave, noble, true- 
It is better for you to talk 
about:theriutare,,about what good is left for us to do. 
Think over:thoge who have claims upon us, and give 


mea list of the young people from whom we may |; 


ehooge a new.son, or,.it, may: be,.a. new daughter.” 
Rose is.all the daughter I willihaxe,”aebkekahe. | 
“Rose shall be allyou ‘like, :bat axe name eae | 
for others. See, Atkinsihas ¥en me ‘Robert's 


t 
ter, written to us from.@:hed.ot. ' 


of two. 
—his son, my old enemy’s son, Laurence Lermont, he 
calls him, from which, if we find them worthy, he 
would have us choose. It is a sacred duty, Mercy, 
left to us by the dear lad. Iam thinking he felt that it 
would be the best relief to our grief, the surest bless- 
ing left to our lives. Can you bear to read the let- 
ter, my dear? It made me feel almost as it I could 
bear smilingly the loss of a son on earth, because so 
sure that we have given a saint to heaven.” 

“Give me the letter ; father, give me Robert's let- 
ter,” wailed poor Mrs. Nickerson. 

And the captain laid it gently in h e lap, and with 
uncovered head went out and left her to its solemn 
message. 

Meantime without Jack had tightly hold of At- 
kins’s arm, 

‘“* Man,” he cried, “ there’s something you've kept 
back. You needn’t deny it. I read it on your face 
as plain as if you had spoken it. ‘Tell me whatit is.” 

The face of Atkins paled into gray deadness of tint, 
and his eye quailed in terror. 

“ What ails you, Jack?” he stammered. “ What 
more should there be to tell ?” 

“Why dido’t you bring your captain’s body 
home ?” 

“What! when he died of ship fever?” 

“Oh! I forgot that. But there’s something. I 
can see there’s something you didn’t dare to tell. I'll 
ferret it out some way,” pursued Jack,-shaking his 
head energetically. 

“Don’t! oh, Jack! don’t! It’s no good,” implored 
Atkins. ‘“ Would you harrow up their feelings worse 
than now ?” 

“But I want to know what it is. There’s some- 
thing more’n you’ve shown—something that makes 
you shiver and tremble to look back upon.” 

“There is! the Lord knows there is! Oh, what 
would I give if I could forget it!” muttered Atkins. 

“ Tell me,” reiterated Jack, with authority. 

“Have your way, then. But you'd better have 
spared yourself being haunted by the thought, and 
as you value their peace of mind, keep it from the 
old captain and his wife. Put your head down 
closer, so 1 can whisper.” 

And Jack bent his head, and Atkins whispered a 
few brief seutences—brief, but full of horror and 
woful meaning, for Jack uttered a heart-torn cry, 
and covered his eyes, and then burst out tremu- 
lously : 

“Oh, you're right—you're right! 
get a hint of it. 
their days.” 

And then he shook Atkins by the hand, and went 
straight back into the house, up on the hurricane- 
deck, and sat down under the limp flag that trailed 
its colours at half-mast for brave Captain Robert— 


They musn’t 
It would haunt them to the end of 


Andrew Courtney, your great-nephew, and |: 





gone home from his last earthly voyage—and crieg 
like a baby. 





CHAPTER IIt. 

Ir was rather odd that the two young men shoul} 
be thrown together, and notwithstanding their utter 
ignorance of each other’s antecedents, be forced to 4 
sort of acquaintance, without their being aware how 
their lines of life crossed and recrossed, and what 
at present all-unconscious rivalry brooded over and 
betweenthem. Yet so it happened. Andrew Court. 
ney and Laurence Lermont met in the same seaside 
hotel, and were made aware that, under the sudden 
and unexpected rush and influx of guests, they must 
be content to share the same room. 

Lermont heard listlessly, and, after learning that 
there was the choice between a lounge and the narrow 
couch, gave himself no further concern. Mr. An- 
drew Courtney, on the contrary, made himself rather 
obnoxious to the bewildered and care-pressed hotel- 
manager by his “ airs,” as the head waiter was pleased 
to call them. 

“ Put into a room with another person! That is 
outrageous—an imposition! What do you take me 
for—a ploughboy, or a greenhorn?” he exclaimed, 
wrathfully. “Who is the fellow whose presence [ 
shall be forced to endure ?” 

“A gentleman, at all events,” returned the official, 
testily. “ You are not obliged to stay to-night, sir; 
there’s plenty will be glad of r room.” 

The young fellow lowered his crest. a little. 

“] suppose in a rush one must put up with a great 
deal he would consider intolerable at. home.” 


And, twisting gomplacently at a.great watch -seal 
dangling * lary showy chain, Mr. Andrew 
rt sting that he had left be- 
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was not t. \He was deep, 
asthe wiliest) plotter when he chose, 
ilixely' brain, keen to. plan, and patient 
to exeeelee eae this own ambition or interest re- 
quired, 

Had Andrew Courtney only known ofthe new pro- 
ject in the home of the wealthy Captain Mathew 
Nickerson, ten to one he would have established his 
claim in the good graces of the worthy pair before 
any others could have realised what prize was at 
stake. Now, however, his ideas were rather con- 
fused and his plans aimless. He had come down to 
this seaside rendezvous because it was at convenient 
distance from his present business, and had grown 
fashionable of late. Chiefly, however, because he 
had incidentally learned that some half-a-dozen fair 
heiresses from the neighbouring city were to spenda 
portion of the season here. And in his secret soul 
Andrew Courtney cherished the profound conviction 
that it was his destiny to be-raised to fame and for- 
tune by such agreeable means. J 

“Only give him the shadow of a chance,” he said, 
“and he would win a golden prize.” 

He did not ask for exceedingly propitious circum- 
stances. He felt sure he could make them for him- 
self. He only required a viewof the prize. It was 
the vague fancy that he might discover such which 
brought him to the seaside, and it was for this that 
he was seen loitering here and there in the most 
graceful attitudes, ready to profit by the slightest 
adventure which might introduce and ingratiate him 
into the paradise of his desires. 

Surely, when there were half-a-dozen heiresses, he 
might obtain acquaintance with one. Only the ac- 
quaintance—that was all Andrew Courtuey asked. 
He was willing to trust the rest to his own arts. 
And it is likely it was not really a hopeless project. 
How much a keen-witted man of tact may accom- 
plish, especially when aided by a prepossessing man- 
ner and a fine personal appearance, is a question to 
baffle the most profound computation. 

Andrew did not attempt to calculate it, but dashed 
down such a result as satisfied his ambition. He 
had had a slight indisposition, and that had given 
him a respectable pretext for asking a brief vacation 
from the Government office where he was employed. 

A fashionable seaside resort, now in the height 
of its season, looked to him like the very goal of his 
desire, and when the little hint concerning its s'x 
particularly golden stars reached his ears, he was 
quite decided upon this locality, all of which ex- 
plains why he was there toclaim his half of the nar- 
row quarters allowed to the second-rate patrons ol 
Seaview House. 

Laurence Lermont really came for health’s sake. 
He had overworked himself in the rush and hurry 
of an unusually busy and protracted session, and be 
came aware of the reaction from the nervous strain 
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fastrong will and keen ambition ; and though rue- 
fall - contemplating the drains it must bring upon an 
pote narrow income, he had decided, with his 
sual promptitude and strong good sense, that he 
+t desist from work before any serious harm had 
po upon & naturally fine and vigorous constitution. 
The two young men nodded, with a show of gentle- 
manly civility, as they met face to face that night in 
the chamber ; but it seemed both were struck with a 
yague impression of antagonism. . 
“A fine evening,” said Lermont, sitting down by 
the window, and lifting the flappiog curtain to look 


“You won’t find your pains rewarded. That win- 
dow gives @ very romantic view of the stable-wall,” 
remarked the other, with a sarcastic sneer. “It is 
really intolerable, the impositions that are put upon’a 

rson at these places !” i 

“Well,” returned Laurence, good humouredly, “it 
doesn’t matter so much. We are put here to sleep. 
We can have our fill of sight-seeing, and of the 
ocean, in daytime.” 

“But there are plenty of rooms on the sea-front 
filled, I’ve no doubt, delightfully, with ‘Shoddy *and 
‘Cotton,’ while I am thrust into this back den.” 

“T shan't complain, at all events, so long as they 
don't give me the ‘Shoddy’ and ‘Cotton’ bills,” 
laughed Laurence. “I imagine mine will be quite 
as large now as I desire.” 

“Confound the bills!” said Andrew, with the air 
ofa millionaire ; “I want good accommodation when 
I come to such @ place.” 

And he pulled out ‘his gold watch and wound it 
with a pettish, impatient movement, wondering if his 
companion did not feel a little ashamed of his plain 
bieck ribbon guard. 

Laurence Lermont was not atall of that'sort. Re- 
minded by the other’s movement of the unfulfilled 
duty, he drew forth his ‘modest, little silver time- 
keeper, attended to its need, and put it back. 

“Well, I must confess there is something wonder- 
fully invigorating in this sea air. I feel quite like 
another person, for all my long tramp on the beach 
this evening.” 

“Have you been out there in the dark?” asked 
Andrew, looking now, for the first time, scrutinisingly 
atthe other, and thinking ‘what a queer fellow he 
must be. 

“To be sure! Ihad ne idea how grand it could 
be in the darkness.” 

“Didn’t you find it deserted?” 

“Certainly ! ‘but that was the’ best of it.” . 

“I went down to the public room. It was very 
gay and brilliant, but it is provoking how ‘people keep 
in sets. I did not get any introductions. 

Andrew’s tone was that of an exceedingly injured 


person. 
a other could not forbear another of his cheery 
jaughs, 

“Tam sure I shall be wise enough tochoose ‘the 
beach. I don’t expect people to take any notice of a 
nobody, and one without any gilding either. I am 
well aware that I do not belong to such society.” 

“But you came here——” observed Andrew, still 
puzzled to make out such straightforward simplicity 
of character, and rather discomposed to discover, by 
his scrutiny, that it was a frank, open, and by no 
means unprepossessing face which looked out from 
under that luxurious mass of wavy brown hair. 

“Of a surety; but my visit is to the shore and the 
sea, by no means to the people who are gathered 
here. And now, by your permission, I shall retire. 
I begin to feel tired.” 

“It is a confoundedly narrow bed ; and hard as a 
brick, of course,” said Andrew Courtney, a little 
hesitatingly ; “ but the manager said——” 

“You are quite welcome to it. I had no idea of 
sharing it—this lounge is all I want, if you will spare 
me a pillow. I believe I could sleep sweetly to- 
right on the soft side of a plank, as the sailors say.” 

And the good-humoured face sparkled all over with 
that pleasant smile. 

I must confess you are a great deal ‘better satis- 
fed with your experience than I with mine,” mut- 
ered Andrew, while he made his own preparations 
{or retiring, 

“Ob, that’s in my creed,” was answered from the 
couch, where the present proprietor was suugly 
rolled up. “Imake the bestof everything I can. I 
— here to recruit my strength, to find relaxation 
tom work, ahd the exhilaration of change. Why 
should I spoil it by grumbling at trifling evils, which, 

Tall, are no evils? Why lessen the amount of 
on I get - return for an expense I coald ill afford 

. byt ; : 
mR etting myself into making mouutains of 
, People are differently constituted, and differently 
one was Andrew's rather ungracious reply. “I 
“—_ Tecould ever get used to the soft side of 


"Well, good night to you, and pleasant dreams.” 





And Lermont turned over, closed his eyes, and it 
did not seem ten minutes ere the wakeful Andrew 
heard his soft and regular breathing. 

“ A queer genius! sume poor plodder who has not 
ambition enough to lift him above his desk !” solilo- 
quized Andrew, and then weut off into a dissatisfied 
review of the day’s experience. 

“T must get into the good graces of somebody 
who can point out people to me. I must know who 
and what they all are, and, if there is no other way, I 
must make the circumstances which will introduce 
me. That was a pretty creature who came in on the 
tall gentleman’s arm. She looked susceptible and 
innocent. They called her Miss Kyrie. It was the 
only name I-heard. I must discover if she is one of 
the heiresses. But she seems too charming to have 
received the added gift of wealth. I wonder. es 

And here he floated off into an indistinct vision, 
which faded, and faded, until it left him securely in 
the land of dreams. 

He would have slept much later into the morning 
had not his fellow-lodger accidentally stumbled 
against a chair when he was making a noiseless-exit 
out into the rosy dawn. 

“T beg your.pardon. I meant to steal away with- 
out disturbing you,” apologised Laurence, when he 
saw that the sleeper had turned his head and opened 
his eyes. 

“T don’t think the larks are up yet. In the name 
of wonder, where are you going 2” queried Andrew. 

“To see the early sunlight on the water. You 
see it is not out of place, nor too luxurious here, to 
be romantic and sentimental,” returned the other, 
laughing heartily at the disgusted expression of the 
face half buried in the pillow. 

Andrew turned over, and shut his eyes. As the door 
closed, and the quick, light steps went down the 
corridor, he muttered testily : 

“What a provoking fellow! I verily believe his 
imperturbable good humour is more trying than the 
worst growling. I wonder what makes me feel as 
if I was going to hate him?” 

All unconscious of this undeserved animosity, 
Laurence Lermont made his way through the mazes 
of the winding corridors out into the cool, clear air. 
A few sleepy-looking maid-servants were already 
astir, and a faint puff of smoke from the chim- 
ney told that the first fire was being kindled, other- 
wise he had everything to himself. 

He broke forth into a joyous, mellow whistle, once 
safely away from the hotel, and exulted in the 
beauty and freshness of all things around him. What 
wondrously lovely shadows danced across the sky! 
What fairy colours played along the dancing waves! 
What silver mists, like Alpine veils, trailed in and 
out the rocks! Everything seemed newly created, 
and all beautiful. The sand sparkled beneath his 
feet like diamond dust; the smooth pebbles, heaped 
on the shore of a sort of roofless cave beyond, 
showed beneath the water like gems of every hue. 
The meduse, scattered everywhere just as the re- 
treating tide had left them, shone with a soft glow 
that made them seem dissolving opalg and pearls. 
The coils of stranded sea-weed ueld a rich bronze, 
beyond anything of his previous knowledge. It was 
like stealing in upon an enchanted scene. Laurence 
Lermont was not given to poetic imagining, but he 
could not help fancying that he had come upon the 
banquet-hall of sea-gods, from which the rising sun 
had scattered the revellers so hastily that half the 
wondrous treasures had been left behind. 

He walked slowly, stopping every moment to exa- 
mine more closely some new wonder, or to look up 
and around in fervent admiration. 

And when he had had his fill, or at least tired 
the feet which had sped so eagerly from one point 
to another, he flung himself down in a sort-of triton 
couch hollowed between two jagged peaks of rock, 
and basked in the glowing sunshine end the clear, 
exhilarating, aud invigorating air. 

How long he waited there he scarcely knew, but a 
faint rustling, a light gazelle-like step, startled him 
out of a languid day-dream, and looking forth from his 
niche, he saw a slender form speeding swiftly along 
the beach—a woman, and young, as was evident by 
the lithe and graceful fleetness of her movement. A 
black .shawl was wrapped about her, and a thick 
brown veil tied down the straw hat and completely 
concealed her face. 

She was hurrying along, her head bent down, her 
hands clasped, it would seem, over something be- 
neath the shawl, but the whole attitude carrying 
with it the suggestion of some desperate excitement 
or fierce purpose. It was very evident that the beauty 
of sea or sky had nothing to do with this early visit 
to the beach, for she gave neither a single glance, 
but urged her steps with increasing speed, only turn- 
ing her head now and then with a quick, nervous 
motion towards the land, as if, the young man could 
not help imagining, she feared observation or pursuit. 

He was aware that the sharp walls of rock on either 





side of him must screen his figure from her view, and 
was glad to have it'so, since he somehow felt assured 
that any knowledge of even a stranger’s espionage 
must be annoying. He was not prepared, however, 
to see her pause, as she did just below the rock, and 
come towards it, clamber up, and go round on the 
other side, where, with some low murmur that was 
almost a sob, she crouched down. He could not seo 
her for the gray wall of rock between, but he could 
hear every movement. 

“Why will'not this do? Surely the waves will 
never wash away this great roek !” murmured a low, 
silvery voice. 

Laurence Lermont was the soul of honour. With 
a hot blush on his cheek, he stood up from his re- 
cumbent position and presented himself to view. 

The lady, with a faint shriek, started back. 

“T'beg your pardon,” stammered Laurence. “TI 
came out to enjoy this glorious morning,and I walked: 
till 1 was tired and then lay down in that absurd 
place to rest. I did not wish to stay there and learn 
anything that was not intended to be given to my 
knowledge.” 

“Thank you, sir. I appreciate your honourable: 
conduct,” answered the lady, still in that low but 
sweetly musical voice. 

Laurence made a movement to go. ‘He could feel 
that the eyes under the brown veil were sifting his 
features closely. 

“Ah! You are so honourable and kind, you might 
help me,” murmured the lady, and the faltering voice 
betrayed that the speech ended with tears. ‘“ And, 
oh! I need help so much!” 

“ Anything I can do, I will do with pleasure,” he 
answered, promptly. “I am entirelyat your service.” 

She was silent a moment, and then spoke slowly 
and deliberately : 

F “ a trust you—yes, I know I can trust you, and 
will! 

“Thank you for yourconfidence. I can only give 
you my word of honour that I will not betray it,” re- 
plied he. . 

She drew out her hands, that had-all the time been 
hidden under the shawl. In one was a small me- 
tallic box, in the other a common garden trowel, but 
Laurence did not notice their burden so much as the 
beauty and delicacy of the slender fingers, on one of 
which shone a very peculiar and evidently costly 
ring, a solid golden hoop, with what seemed a flower - 
thrown lightly across the top, the gtem and leaves of 
the same formed of enamel and tény but remarkably 
brilliant emeralds, the petals of the flower blood-red 
rubies, with a single diamond for its heart. How he 
was able to notice 80 much he could not afterwards 
explain, but he could have drawn a fac-simile of that 
ring the next hour or the next year, nay, in a de- 
cade of years, so firmly was it impressed upon his 
mind. 

“T have something here that must be hidden. Oh, 
I cannot tell you how important it is that no one 
shall ever find it, and yet it must not be lost beyond 
my finding—when it is right and safe! I am so ig- 
norant—so weak! Ido not know what todo! Oh, 
sir, will you find the eafe place, and bury this box 
for me, marking the spot, but forgetting it yourself? 
Will you do it?” 

“T will, certainly.” 

* And without asking to see my face—to know 
my name ?” she inquired eagerly, the sweet voice vi- 
brating with the tremor of suppressed weeping. 

That was rather hard; the young man felt a keen 
sense of disappointment, but he auswered, promptly. 

“ Certainly, if that is your wish.” 

“Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you! Oh! 
how can I thank you enough? ‘Take the box; I 
trust you entirely. I know you would not open it if 
it were free, but you see it is locked, and I have the 
key to the little padlock. ‘Will this be a good place 
to bury it?” 

“T think not. The winter storms must wash away 
the sand here to considerable depth,” returned Lau- 
rence, looking around him scrutinisingly. 

“ Ob, make haste! I am afraid I shall be missed, 
and no one must know, no one but you and, in all 
the wide world, that the box is buried here !” 

“Up yonder—further in shore, under that shelving 
ledge, looks like a better place—on the upper edge, 
where the waves can never wash. But I shall hardly 
reach a secure depth with such a toy as that.” 

And he smiled as he glanced at the gardening tool. 

“T thought it would do. Iam so ignorant of such 
things. What can you do, then?” 

“T suppose I can easily obtain a better implement, 
If you would trust me with the box, I might keep it 
until to-night, or to-morruw ‘morning. People will 
soon be straggling down this way.” 

How he wished for the power to penetrate beneath 
the brown veil, and see her face as she stood there, 
evidently lost in painful deliberation. 

“T cannot bear to wait a single hour longer,” she 
murmured, at length. 
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“Come, then, let us see what is practicable at the 
ledge. I may find a deep fissure, down which I can 
thrust the box, and it will be easy to fill in sand.” 

And while he spoke he led the way, and closely 
examined the spot. A little exertion dislodged a 
broken fragment on the upper edge of the rock, and 
disclosed just the desired aperture. By turning the 
little box on its end, he managed to insert it, to push 
it down into the soft mould and débdris that had ga- 
thered in the seam; having done which he turned to 
look at the lady. Her attitude betrayed the breath- 
less attention she gave to all his movements. Every- 
thing that the face could tell, that odious veil con- 
cealed. 

“ Will it be safe?—do you think it is perfectly 
safe?” she questioned. 

“T do, certainly. I don’t see how anyone would 
ever think of exploring there. The waves will 
never wash it out, and I am going to fill it all in with 
sand. If, as you have said, you trust me entirely— 
and in the sight of Heaven I declare you are right! 
—then I think you may set your mind at rest.” 

One long, deep, quivering sigh beneath the veil, 
and she turned her head away, to relieve her emotion, 
undoubtedly. With that native delicacy of his, 
Laurence Lermont stepped aside, ostensibly to heap 
together a pyramid of sand, and he was long enough 
about it to give her time for composure. Then he 
came back and filled up the crevice with sand, work- 
ing industriously. 

She was looking about her carefully, taking the 
different bearings, evidently, whereby to identify the 
locality. 

“TI can do that better than you, perhaps,” he vo- 
lunteered. “'Time makes great changes in the coast 
appearance here, Iam told. But I can measure off 
just the number. of feet from the tree up there on the 
bank, and from the cliff at the right hand, and then 
again from this reef below, which is too solid to be 
removed by any cause, and give you the diagram.” 

“ Not now!” she said, looking anxiously towards a 
knot of people on a distant hill. 

“ No, no—very well. 1am staying here for a few 
days. I will have a diagram ready to-morrow morn- 
ing, as early, perhaps earlier than this.” 

“*T will come and get it. And now I dare not stay 
another moment. Heaven reward you for your 
chivalrous kindness! I shall always remember you, 
though you will know nothing of me.- And that is 
the most generous of all in you.” 

Laurence could only bow. Another moment, and 
the veiled and shawled figure was hurrying back. 

“T will not be mean. She does not wish me to 
track her, and I will not look to see what direction 
she takes,” said Laurence, stoutly, but it required a 
brave effort to resist the ardent longing, and to turn 
his back, so as to make it impossible for him to learn 
by which road she disappeared—that winding up to 
his own hotel, or the one which swept behind the 
point, across to the village beyond. 

“Well, this is a rather romantic adventure!” he 
exclaimed, as he began his walk to the hotel, for 
breakfast. “It is very odd why I have such a posi- 
tive impression that she is young and beautiful, and 
am so confident that this secret I have helped to 
bury is nothing wrong or sinful on her part. Heigho! 
it will give me food for as much romantic conjecture 
as I can desire, If only I had seen her face!” 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 





EXCAVATION oF ATHENS.—King George of Greece 
has conceived the happy idea of excavating the 
ancient Panathenaic Stadium at Athens. To accom- 
plish this design he has purchased at his own ex- 
pense all the land supposed to have been occupied 
by the Greek and Roman racecourse, including the 
hills on the right bank of the Llissus, between which 
the long grass-grown hollow formed tbe theatre for 
the athletic performances. Workmen have now been 
engaged for several weeks in removing the immense 
mass of earth which generations have deposited over 
the ancient site. A German engineer is superintend- 
ing the work, and his Majesty visits the ground 
almost daily to watch the progress of the excavation, 
which is exciting much interest. At the depth of 
several feet a perfect semi-circular wall of compact 
marble has been exposed, and a corresponding interior 
wall of perfect masonry. Between these walls the 
spectators passed, ascending thence throvgh marble 
entrances—two of which have also been discovered 
—to the seats in the amphitheatre above. These 
walls are supposed to have extended around the entire 
length of the race-ground, and may be still existing. 
The upper end is in perfect preservation. Portions 
of columns have been laid bare with carved work at 
the bases, and other marble fragments forming por- 
tions of the docrways and seats. It is remarkable 
that the archmologists should have neglected this 
interesting site. It seems not to have occurred to 
them that the floor of the Stadium was much below 





the present level. It will not now be surprising if 
King George’s discoveries equal those made along 
the slope of the Acropolis, and which are now only 
second to the Parthenon. The length of the ancient 
Stadium was 600 yards, the semicircular end was 
artificial, and the natural slope of the banks formed 
the amphitheatre, where some 40,000 spectators 
seated themselves on the turf. This was the Stadium 
of the time of Sophocles. Horodes Atticus con- 
structed the marble steps and seats, and this is the 
work now being brought to light. It is described by 
Pausavius as having been “of white marble, and 
wonderful to behold.” The King intends to upturn 
the earth over the whole extent of plain and hill- 
sides, so that whatever exists in the way of stone- 
work may be revealed. 








SCIENCE. 





A Universav TeLecraprn.—Mr. T. W. Tobin, of 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, is said to have in- 
vented a telegraph without a battery, so that we can- 
not call it an electric telegraph. It simply com- 
prises the usual wires and two terminal discs, indices, 
and semaphores, with two boxes, the contents of which 
would seem to be a secret at present, but which, of 
course, must contain no electric batteries, but pro- 
bably magnets. 

An instrument for determining the hardness of 
metals has been invented by a French engineer. It 
consists of a drill, turned by a machine of a certain 
and uniform strength. The instrument indicates the 
number of revolutions made by the drill. From this, 
compared with the length of the bore-hole produced, 
the hardness of the metal is estimated. It is said 
that rails are tested in France by this instrument. 

Tus New Torrepo.—The new torpedo must be 
a formidable monster, if all reports be true. It has 
been invented by an English engineer, Mr. White- 
head, living at Fiume, on the Adriatic. The first 
idea of it was suggested by Captain Luppis, of the 
Austrian navy, who proposed to make a torpedo 
which should float on the surface of the water, and 
move forward by force of steam—the fore part filled 
with explosive matter, the after part containing the 
motive power. Mr. Whitehead modified this design, 
and produced a torpedo in the shape of a large fish, 
floating at any determined depth under the surface 
of the water, the fore part filled with explosive mat- 
ter, but the motive power in the after part provided 
by compressed air instead of steam. This vessel is 
like a swordfish, with not only a snout in front but 


with snouts projecting from the sides and rising up | 


vertically. Charged with dynamite or nitro-glyce- 
rine, the torpedo can make a hole in the hull of the 
strongest iron-built vessel; and can be made to run 
forward to its destination, under the water, either in 
a straight or in a curved line. The mechanical eon- 
struction of the monster is kept a profound secret, 
this being considered safer than the security of a 
patent; but if the reports can be trusted we shall 
soon hear of new developments in the system of 
naval warfare. 

Gas.—It is commonly supposed that the amount of 
illumination obtained from gas is in exact proportion 
to the quantity of gasconsumed. The investigations 
of Professor Silliman, of New York, however, go to 
show that the amount of illumination is increased far 
more in proportion to the gas expended: it increases 
according to the square of the volume of gas. Thus, 
if twice the quantity of gas be burned, the illumina~ 
tion ought to be improved four-fold. If three times 
the quantity of gas be used, the illumination ought 
to be nine times better. Professor Silliman has a 
high reputatior in science, and no doubt his experi- 
ments will be rigidly tested. 

Tue Housorn Viapuct.—The engineers appointed 
to inquire into the cause of the failure of the granite 
pillars supporting the Holborn Viaduct have found 
no defect in the foundations of the work. They have 
been informed “that the iron work was put together 
in the summer months, and to the contraction due to 
the variation in the temperature they refer the de- 
fective state of the pillars.” They recommend the 
filling up of the cracks and interstices with suitable 
composition, and that no renovation should be made 
“until the whole work shall have been exposed to 
the action of the extreme cold of the coming winter, 
and to the maximum heat of the next summer.” Not 
a scientific or satisfactory eonclusion, we venture to 
think. 











DisEASED CATTLE.—It appears, from a return is- 
sued from the Privy Council Office, that during the 
month of November no fewer than 919 foreign 
animals, brought by sea to various ports in Great 
Britain, were found on inspection on landing to be 
infected with contagious disease—viz. : 395 cattle and 
sheep from foot and mouth disease, and 524 sheep 





from sheep scab. Of this number, 278 sheep came 
from Antwerp, consigned to Goole, and 246 from 
Aarhuus to Leith, all suffering from sheep scab, The 
following were all found infected with foot and mouth 
disease, viz.: 26 sheep from Antwerp to Neweastlo. 
on-Tyne; from Hamburg to London, 38 cattle ang 
59 sheep; from Hamburg to Liverpool, 58 beasts ang 
38 sheep; from the same port to Newcastle-on-Tyne 
17 cattle and 48 sheep; from Harlingen to London, 
20 sheep; from Nieuwe Diep to the same port, 37 
sheep; from Rotterdam to London, 1 beast and 93 
sheep; from the same port to Harwich, 11 sheep; 
and from Tonning to London, 19 beasts. The whole 
of these were slaughtered on arrival by the authori- 
ties at the Customs, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. Unfortu- 
nately we have no means of finding how many im- 
ported cattle became diseased after leaving the port 
of arrival. There is no doubt that foot and mouth 
disease may exist for some time without detection; 
and if the foreign cattle could be traced after their 
landing there is little question that they would be 
found to be a fruitful source of disease among our 
own herds. 

ConDITION OF THE UNITED STATES.—The follow- 
ing account as of a land abounding in all that mor- 
tals desire is found in the opening paragraph of Pre 
sident Grant’s Message to Congress:—“'l'v the 
Senate and House of Representatives,—In coming 
before you for the first time.as chief magistrate of 
this great nation, it is with gratitude to the Giver 
of all Good for the many benefits we enjoy. We are 
blessed with peace at home, and are without entang- 
ling alliances abroad to forebode trouble ; with a ter- 
ritory unsurpassed in fertility, of an area equal to 
the abundant support of 500,000,00@ of people, and 
abounding im every variety of useful minerals, in 
quantity sufficient to supply the werld for genera- 
tions; with exuberant crops; with a variety of cli- 
mate adapted to the production of every species of 
earth’s\ riches, and suited to the habits, tastes, and 
requirements of every living thing; with a popula- 
tion of 40,000,000 of free people, all speaking one 
language; with facilities for every mortal to acquire 
an education ; with institutions closing to none the 
avenues to fame, or any blessing of fortune that may 
be coveted; with freedom of the pulpit, the press, 
and the school; with a revenue flowing into the 
national treasury: beyond the requirements of the 
Government; happily, harmony is being rapidly re- 
stored within our own borders. Manufactures hith- 
erto unknown in our country are springing up in all 
directions, producing a degree of national indepen- 
dence unequalled by that of any other power. ‘These 
blessings, and countless others are entrusted to your 
care and mine for safe keeping, for the brief period 
of our tenure of office. In a short time we must 
each of us return to the ranks of the people who have 
conferred upon us our honours, aud account to them 
for our stewardship. I earnestly desire that neither 
you nor I may be condemned by a free and enlight- 
need constituency, nor by our consciences.” 

Setr-SuprorTine Prisons.—The State prison 
of Massachusetts returns a clear revenue of 5,000. 
per annum to the State, after paying all costs and 
salaries. Many French prisons are nearly self- 
supporting. Even in the distant Antipodes the gaol 
of Dunedin, with 789 inmates, defrays all its charges 
by the profit of its prison labour, and returns a surplus 
of nearly 1,4001. In France, the prisoners are pro- 
vided with lodging, bread, and water, by the State; 
what further is needed must be earned by their own 
hands, opportunity being given. Why should it not 
be so here? Itis a question which materially affects 
the morals of the kingdom, the security of property, 
andthe county rates. At Wakefield Gaol the inmates 
earn about 8,000/. per annum, chiefly by mats. At 
Holloway nearly 1,000/. have been received in one 
year for tailoring (officers’ uniforms) done within the 
walls. At Bedford Prison the inmates earn about 
6001. per annum. Manchester New Bailey, Preston, 
Durham, Newcastle, York, Birmingham, Hull, Pet- 
worth, Liverpool (borough), Devonport, Leeds, 
Chester, and other prisons are also making much 
progress in this direction. It is found by experience 
that useful labour may be rendered quite as punitory 
and deterrent (by means of task-work) as the hardest 
treadwheel exercise; and, indeed, far more so. A 
vagrant, who had been confined for a fortnight in 
Devonport Gaol, was obliged to work at hard but 
useful labour in his cell; and on his discharge the 
governor informed him that his earnings during his 
imprisonment had amounted to double the cost of his 
food, “so that you have also contributed so much to- 
wards my salary.” ‘This was quite a new idea to 
the vagrant, who at once perceived that he was mak- 
ing a fool of himself by entering a gaol where he 
must compulsorily pay for his own punishment, 
addition to his support. He replied, “Then you 
shall never see me here again.” And he has kept 
his word, 
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THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 


Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” Gc. Gc. 
—— 


CHAPTER I. 

Far distant, amid the dark green waters—between 
latitude thirteen degrees and twenty degrees South, 
ind longitude one hundred and sixty-six degrees and 
one hundred and seventy degrees North—extends a 
cluster of rocky islands—the desolate and ever storm- 
swept Hebrides. 

There the grim siliceous rocks gird the shore, 
and raise their sharp-pointed summits towards the 
sky, forming a semicircle of huge boulders, which 
in their grand and weird silence send a thrill of awe, 
intermingled with an undefinable dread, tothe bosom 
of the beholder. There the dull, mournful, ominous 
roar of the dark green waters rises upon the heavy 
air, aud increases the general gloom which per- 
vades this almost isolated spot. ‘There, extending 
obliquely into the sea its narrow arm of sand, dotted 
with jagged rocks, is Cape Banks, whose dreary, pic- 
turesque beauty conduces to the sombre and mystic 
grandeur of the scene; while, a short distance below, 
running in a tortuous course, and inclining towards 
the aforesaid point of land, thereby forming a small 
circular bay, affording convenient anchorage and com- 
parative safety from tempests, is Cape Tanna. 

Above the little harbour thus formed by Nature’s 
own device—faced by the wide surging sea, flanked 
by the cape above-mentioned, and guarded on the 
tear by mammoth rocks—arose an uneven elevation, 
indented with ravines, which extended backwards, 
and then, sloping gently downwards, lost itself in an 
undulating plain, sterile and lonely, upon which were 
a few insignificant low-roofed habitations with over- 
hanging eaves, the abode of fishermen. 

The aspect, gazing from the narrow defile which 
Separated the promontory and served as a pathway 
from the plain to the bay, was dismal and desolate ; 
few signs of life or animation, much less of industry, 
were visible—indeed, it seemed as if those huts had 
fallen from the clouds, by chance, struck that lonely 
place in their descent, and remained there merely 
from their own utter inability to move; while above 
all was the gray, hazy sky, from which the sun shone 
m subdued light, and, piercing the foggy, smoky 
atmosphere beneath, was changed from its natural 
brillianey to a glaring, burning, misty yellow, and 
‘ntensified to a sultry heat byits passing through the 
Opalescent clonds. 

Apart from the group of huts, and situated upon 
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a rising knoll nearer to the promontory, was a small 
house, distinguished from those adjacent to it by its 
superior construction and regular proportions, the 
smoothly swept earth in front, and the one solitary 
tree, which had attained sufficient growth to shade 
its left wing, and which served to make apparent the 
different and gentler nature of him who occupied it; 
for very often it is that the character of a man can 


be divined by casting an eye over his grounds, and | 


ascertaining thereby whetlier a love of bright, beau- 
tiful Nature holds a place in his breast. 

The interior consisted of one apartment upon the 
ground floor, and a loft, or attic, above. ‘The former 
contained a couch, a few rough chairs, and a seaman’s 
chest; and although evinucing only this feeble at- 
tempt at furniture, yet the utmost order prevailed— 
everything was in its place, and the whole room 
wore an air of neatness and cleanliness which com- 
pensated for its lack of furniture. 

The walls were hung with unique and queer orna- 
ments, among which were knives, miniature swords, 
heads of deer and foxes, all carved from the bones of 
the inhabitants of the deep, which gave to the room 
an odd though strangely pleasing appearance, and 
at the same time developed another trait of the cha- 
racter of its owner. 

He, alas! lying upon the bed with attenuated 
form and wan face—made to look more thin and 
pale by the heavy brown beard which surrounded it— 
was destined to soon leave the place which had so 
long been his home, and, though lonely, was still to 
hima home, and pass beyond the mystical yet shining 
portals of another world, where mortal care is no 
more and heavenly rest begins. 

Opposite to the bed, his head resting upon his 
hands, and the glistening black curls dependent 
therefrom showing through the interstices of his 
fingers, sata singularly handsome youth, whose intel- 
lectual features wore a look of deep sadness, and 
whose large, deep, expressive eyes were fixed upon 
the face of his companion with a melting glance of 
heartfelt sympathy, while ever and anon a sigh 
welled up from the perturbed breast and caused the 
undeveloped yet symmetrical and robust form to 
shudder. 

The sufferer directed his languid eyes upon the 
face of the youth, and, smiling faintly aud speaking 
lowly, said: 

‘Don’t mourn, my boy ; we must all pass away?” 

The youth pressed his hands more firmly to his 
head, and for a moment remained silent; then sud- 
denly rising, he hurriedly paced the floor, and, as 
quickly pausing, gazed for an instant upon ti.e supine 


form of his only friend, while, from his sorrow- 
laden heart, in accents wild and painful, came the 
words: 

“ What can—what shall I do now? You, my only 
hope, will soon be no more, and I shall be tied to 
this barren island alone—alone—all alone !” 

The youth advanced to the couch, tenderly stroked 
the sick man’s brow, and gently cautioned : 

“ You are feverish ; you must talk no more, lest I 
lose. you sooner than , 

Hie voice failed him, and he turned away to con- 
ceal his emotion. 

The other waved his hand deprecatingly, and re- 
turned: 

“ Frank, control yourself; you must not give way 
to your feelings. Come nearer to me ; I would speak 
with you,” 

Obedient to his request, the youth approached tho 
| bed, seated himself upon its side, and gazed upon his 
| protector with blended pity and grief. 

“ Prank,” murmured the fisherman, “ you love me, 
do you not ?” 

“Oh, how can you ask me that ? You are the only 
one I ever loved. I know no other!” exclaimed the 
youth, with au intensity of feeling which corrobo- 
rated his words. 

The man regarded him with an expression of pe- 
culiar saduess, and then slowly continued : 

“ And I love you; we have lived quietly and hap- 
pily together-——” 

“Yes—yes!” repeated the boy, with his ‘head 
down, while the tears trembled upon his eyelids. 

‘The sick man brushed away, with his wan hand, 
the tears from his eyes, and resumed : 

“‘We have been as father and son to each other, 
but I am not pe 

“ What ?” cried the boy, starting back and throw- 
ing out bis hands imploringly, while a dread fear 
shot across his mind. ‘You do not mean that you 
are not my father? No, no! you cannot!” 

The other cast a sympathetic look towards him, 
and, sighing deeply, proceeded : 

“Do not be excited, Frank! Heaven knows I 
would spare you this if I could, but it is not within 
my power. It saddens me to tell you that you are 
neither kith nor kin of mine.” 

An expression of anguish made pale the boy’s fea- 
tures, and he stood regarding the speaker with 
clasped hands, and the light of acute and bitter 
feeling shining from his dark, full orbs. 

Anon his head sank upon his hands, and he re- 
mained motionless, save the convulsive heaving of 
his breast under the force of the painful emotion 
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within. At length he again looked up, and ejacu- | —crept into the hazel eyes of John Moran, but it | and imprinted one lingering kiss upon the paly 


lated in tones of grief: 

*Who am I, then? 
nobody—a nameless thing! 
spe% ak!’ 

His companion drew a long breath, dropped his 
eyes, and hesitated. 

To the ardent, impetuous, impatient youth, the 
time had seemed an hour; and darting a beseeching 
glance upon him, he again vehemently burst, forth : 

“ Please, oh, do tell me? “1 cannot bear this wait- 
ing! 1 cannot!” 

The sufferer raised his eyes to theyyeung,, carer 
face, bent in mute supplication upon! biw,,and then 
averted his gaze, as if unwilling to mete theagernos 
which his words would cause, and with evident «ef- 
fort responded : 

“1 do not know! 

“Oh, my God! Alone! nameles$!an outcast !sa 
nobody!” shrieked the lad, and.¢lasped his hands 
in the bitterness of despair. 

“ Frank, my boy,” admonished bis friend, “ I bes! 
of you to be calm ;do;motygiveyup, but meet life 


Tell me! I cannot be a 
Speak! if you love me, 


” 


bravely, and fight yourjuasy! honestly. Do not. grieve! 


thus; it will renderyyou doubly sad, ,and makes me 
weak.” 

“Oh, I forget! I:forget! Forgive me,” he con- 
tritely rejoined ; “but, oh! it agemises me when I 
think that I am—oli! let me notegpeak of it!” 

And kneeling atthe side oftthe bed, he}buried 
his head in the pillow, whilejthe sobs'from his 
tremblivg heart echoed plaintively thneugh the 
room, 

“Thedear boy!” mauttered the fisherman;vacantly ; 
“he don’t know life,yet ; he’s got bis own passions 
to controf, and combat others. May |Heaven) bless 
him!” 

“What were you saying?” asked the .youth, 
raising his dewy eyes. 

“I was thinking,alowd. | Bat I wish:to-cantiomyou, 
my dear boy. You havea. deal of ,pride—you, must 
curb it, for pride without position is net countenanced 
in the world. You have a fearfal temper—you must 
subdue it, for men will not brook it, and it may give 
you trouble. You are headstrong, and a little wil- 
ful—nay, speak not; itis my regard for your welfare 
that causes me to speak thus—you must mitigate the 
former, aud entirely banish the latter; you must 
yield to the advice of those who are your friends, 
and may you have many! You are impetuous—re- 
strain it, and temper it down to caution. You are 
impulsive—but never let your impulse carry you into 
unuecessary danger, You are generous—but never 
be generous until you are just. You are warm- 
hearted—but do not let your heart run away with 
your reason. ‘lemper both your good and bad quali- 
ties, and you will be happy and wise—moderation is 
desirable in everything.” 

The last words were uttered in a faint voice. It 
was evident that he had overtaxed his strength. For 
a moment he was silent, and breathed laboriously, 
then. he hurriedly articulated : 

“Don’t be frightened, Frank, but go instantly to 
John Moran’s, and bid him come.” 

“Oh, father! father!” gasped the lad, while tho 
burning tears chased each other down his cheeks; 
then, casting one glance of mingled alarm and love 
upon him, he grasped his hat, and, darting from the 
room, ran with all his speed to the house of the per- 
son designated. 

“Poor boy! poor, dear 
kind-hearted fisherman, 
1 can’t!” 

And, sinking back upon the pillow, he remained 
silent, at intervals looking anxiously, expectautly 
towards the door. 

In a short time the youth returned, followed by a 
short individual of powerinl frame, whose deep-set 
hazel eyes rolled restlessly, whose coarse, bold fea- 
tures betokened something more than determination 
or steruness, and whose thick lips and wide mouth 
save indication of a fierce, brutal, sensual nature. 

The sick man motioned him to a seat near the bed, 
issumed it, said: 
kan, L am about to die. 


boy!” soliloquised the 
‘*may God protect him, for 


and, as hea 





You have always been 
2 friend to me ; will you execute my last request with 
justice, and honour ?” 
not give up the ship,” answered Morau, in a 
low tone, aud one that he tried to render pleasant; 
“you may not founder——” 

* There is no hope,” interrupted the other, with a 
i silence; “I know that I shall 
Within an hour, You will doas I re- 


irnth, 


motion to comman 
leave this life 
quest?” 

“T will, Mark, I will! whatever it may be.” 

“T want you to take this boy and treat him as 
Be gentle, be kind to 


) 


you would one of your own. 
lim, aud he will love you; but, mind what I say, 
never strike him, John, for blows will make a demon 
of him. Love alone will conquer him. Do vou hear 2” 


A spars of satis/actionm—ev ril satisfac iou it sev 


) jpraud wiaisp 


was unperceived, and, assuming an expression of 
sanctimonious sympathy, he laid his hand upon the 
place where his heart ought to be, he replied: 

“T will do as you say, Mark; I will, upen the 
honour of a sailor!” 

How that man disgraced and belied that noble 
phrase of a noble race when he took it upon his lips ! 

“Thank you, John; thank you. Lean die easier, 
knowing that my dear boy is provided for.” 

Since the commencement of the conversation (the 
youth had watched the new-comer narrowly, audhis 
susceptiblemeture, had reccived an unfavourable am- 
pression, 6f}jkiim ‘who would soon be his protector. 
He triadigo banish the feeling, but could not, andjas 
this guardian uttered the last. words, he. bent down 
ered : 

“tIudo;mot {like him—he is wicked ;'I ‘feel it. \1 


eannot live: witly him !” 


“No, no, | Feaak, you mistake,” returned the sitk 
man ; “he silbbeikind to you; healways liked:you. 
|He saved my ligeyence.” 

Thechild madamo response ; but, argue as he would, 
he could not ‘digpe] the fecliug of aversion, the ,sen- 
sation of repuguamee, which «sprang sto jlife in | his 
heart simultaneously with the sound of the voice of 
Join Moran. 

“Do yyou think yeu shall like me,iboy?” queried 
the latter, bemding over the bed, and gazing mpon the 
youth witha logis: which he intended should be most 
wWippine. 

Unconscious! y—involuntarily, the boy shrank from. 
his touch, and then,moticing the .aufferer’s eyes bent 
upon him inwwild reproach, he constraimedly rejoined :| 

“T hope.se—+l knox.so, if you willhbekind tome.” 

The manjsilip curled a very littleyandxam angry 
light illumined his eyes for an instant, but quickly 
gave place toa fawning look, and he.answered : 

“ Never fear; my boy ;we shallagree.” | 

Thevwvery words, the manner in which he eel 
them, the malicious, exulting smile upon his features 
as he uttered them, increased the youth’s antipathy 
to him until it ogrew almost to loathing, and he 
turned his eyes. away that the repulsive face might 
be shut from his sight. 

‘he sick man’s features now underwent a change, 
which drove from the mind of the youth all thoughts 
except those of sorrow, and, looking with compassion 
upon him, he solicitously queried : 

“Are you any worse? Qh! you dre! 
Heaven would only spare you! 
out you !” 

“Tam near the end, my boy; my time is drawing 
near, but bear it as well as you can.” 

“I will try, But I cannot help thinking how 
lonely I.shall be, how dark all will be around me 
when youare gone. Oh! this is too—too much !” 

‘The tears rolled down the cheeks of the sufferer 
as he witnessed the heartfelt anguish of the youth, 
and, feebly caressiug him, he murmured, in.a husky 
voice: 

“My dear boy, do not weep. Be strong, be good, 
be upright; try to love your new protector.” 


Oh! if 
l cannot live with- 


“Oh! speak not of him!” he excitedly whispered. 

“JT caunot endure his presence, it chokes, angers 
1 
me. 


“Remember my words—he will be good to you; do 
not distress yourself with doubt.” 

“T hope so,” sobbed the youth, but could say no 
more ; his grief overpowered him. 

Something in the lad’s earnestness impressed the 
sufferer deeply, and, to reassure himself, he again 


| addressed Moran, with: 


“You promise, my friend, that you will cherish 
my boy, and at the first opportunity place him in: a 
position to enable him to reach England ?”’ 

“T will, Mark,” he lowly replied, drawing his 
rough sleeve across his eyes ; “I will. It’s hard, old 
shipmate, to think of you slipping your cable ’fore 
you’ve got to the quarter-deck of life ;.and I'll do.all 
you say.” 

“There, my boy, you hear!” whispered the sick 
man, aud be tried to-smile. 

The youth raised his tear-dimmed eyes and di- 
rected them upon his friend’s face. Already that 
vacancy and stagnation which tells of dissolution 
was stamped upon his features, and his eyes shone 
with that preternatural brilliancy so sad, aud yet so 
beautiful. 

“Prank !” gasped the dying maz 

“Qh!” 

That one word, surcharged with the most intense 
earnestness of a heart depressed with grief, echoed 
through the apartment in tones long drawn out and 
piteous, 

“Take my hand—lay your head near mine !” were 
the next words, spoken in.a tremulous. voice. 

Mutely, reverently, aud with the tears which it 





was beyond his power to repress raining from his 
eyes, the yonth drow near, gently smoothed the uair 
frum tue brow tiat was fast becoming cold, 





face. 

“ John!” 

The accents were thick and almost inaudible, 
Moran drew a long respiration, approached the bed, 
and grasped his friend’s hand. 

By a superhuman effort the dying man raised his 
head, and gazing into his face with the death-ligh; 
gleaming from his eyes, hoarsely said : 

“T charge you, lest you incur the vengeance of ap 
all-just Heaven, love, cherish, protect that child!” 

Moran drew his sleeve across his eyes, and, in 
a voice which he endeavoured to make-gad, returned : 

“T will, Mark!” 

“Frank, my belewdéd , Tm. going} ’murmured 
the dying voice. ‘I teeminenothing toresret, only 
leaving you. MaysEleavenbbless you! 1¥in faint—a 
white cloud arises—Hfaxewellydear boy?” 


His head fell bag, jhisti res became rigid, his 
eyes became g' here a the de- 
voted Sshetmand hadidef abade of » and was 


ascending to the ethereal reakms of d bliss. 
With a cry of jaemboaggony, th rested 

his head upon the aoc, while form qui- 

vered with the permeatédevery nerve 


and artery of bis biog em cally yyoenied ; 

“He has gond !he, the egthy one muhovever loved 
me! Oh, Heaven , tellemewbhy this is! 
Oh, why? why? |Lam«@lend! (all—qfll alone upon 
the desolate island! (Iamaanpqutcastaan unknown, 
and no one to card formed ! (Obi God luaene—alone!” 

“You are not ; Lamowith ygen !” sounded Moran's 


“voice. 


‘Tho-youth raised his} emg, gamd preooiled with a 
shriek of horror. 


John’ Moran was: met him ; his hazel eyes 
were «scintillating » with eamaltation, his thick 


lips.were parted in a, grineéfxsoomm,and his white, 
pte teeth were, glistening tbhnaygh: them in a fear- 
ful manner. 

An instant the youthgasdd:mpor him, and then ex- 
claimed 

“Oh, better, far better, alone than with you!” 





CHAPTER Il. 

For a moment the cruel-featured Moran gazed upon 
the sorrow-stricken boy with those bright eyes in 
which burned such an ominous light, then, while the 
smile grew deeper and more contemptuous, he slowly 
said, in harsh, riuging tones: 

“ He is dead, youngster ; got ready, and come with 
me.” 

The cold, hard accents eut deep into the sensitive 
nature of the youth, and at the same time aroused 
the spirit of his fiery heart. Directing those glowing 
orbs upon the strong man before hii, he deliberately 
responded : 

“ PTs this the tone—is this the manner which you 
promised my father you would use tome? I will 
get ready, but'I require time ; I also -wish to know 
when and where he is to be buried.” 

The heavy brows of John Moran hung down, his 
lips came together, he smiled that sinister, deceitful 
smile, then, thinking conciliation for the present the 
wisest course, rejoined : 

“ My voice is naturally heavy ; I did not mean to 
hurt. your feelings. You shall have as much time 
as you need. As to burial, it will be asad duty, and 
one that you had better have nothing to do with; 
myself and others will faithfully see to that.” 

Although there was a change in the man’s tone 
and manner—although he seemed kind, still the youth 
felt that it was.assumed to further his own purposes 
However, he.said nothing, bat ascended the ladder, 
and proceeded to the loft, packed what few articles he 
had, and then returned. As he entered, John Moran 
remarked : 

‘““What-are you going to do with this trash ?” 
pointing to the articles upon the wall. 

“Trash ?” repeated Frank, bending a quick glance 
upon him. 

“Well, well, don’t be so particular. I eall it so; 
you know what I mean. 1 can’t use fine lingo for 
you, any more than for others.” 

“T shall pack them in the chest, and carry them 
with me wherever I go; they areall that he left me.’ 

“Oh, you will ?”.and again that mocking smile. 

The youth paused and gazed steadily upon him for 
a moment, as if he would read his inmost thoughts. 
Apparently satisfied with his scratiny, he passed on 
to the chest, opened it,.and knelt down before it. 

As he bandled the articles—treasures to him— 
Moran regarded him with .a mingled glance of scorn 
and exultation. Anon his face: became hard and 
stony, and he stared at the youth-without moving @ 
muscle. 

A few moments passed, when Frank arose, closed 
the chest,.anid very quietly informed his companion 
that he was ready to depart. 

The other said nothing, but arose and moved to- 
wards the door. 
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As the lad reached the centre of the room he 
hesitated, then quickly turning, ran to the couch, 
knelt at its side, and breathed a silent, fervent prayer. 
Arising, he smoothed the damp locks from the life- 
jess temples of his former protector, pressed his face 
against the cold cheek, and then, with tears in his 
eves, rejoined his companion and left the house. 
“Moran directed his steely hazel eyes upon him, 
smiled sardonically, thrust his hands with vindictive 
determination deep into the pockets of his frieze 
iacket. and, slamming the door, walked moodily on. 
“ fhey walked on by the huts, and up the plain, until 
they arrived nearly at the brow of the promontory ; 
when Moran turned to the left and entered a narrow 
gorge or ravine, which became wider as they pro- 
ceeded ; then, branching off to the right, they entered 
anarrow, undulating gorge, which consisted of three 
small hills. Upon one of these rested the but of John 
Moran, alone, surrounded by hills of sand, and en- 
tirely obscured from view. 

As Frank looked about him and beheld the dark, 
dreary solitude of the scene, a thought of his former 
home and protector arose in hismind, and engendered 
both grief andanger. Suddenly he stopped, folded 
his arms, and gazed meditatively upon the sullen sky 
above. 

His companion stood with his head thrown for- 
ward, gazing in silence upon the youth, and his 
features contorted into an expression of malignant 
auger. At length his lips curled back, and from 
them in tones of bitter irony came the words: 

“Nice prospect—secure from meddlers! Do you 
think of standing here all day ?” 

Slowly the youth’s head was turned towards him. 
Gradually those dark, fearless eyes, with volcanoes 
of hidden fire lurking in their clear depths, were up- 
raised to his, and in firm tones came the answer : 

“T ses nothing to admire. It is secure from intru- 
sion—perhaps it ought to be ; it is wild and cheerless 
—it resembles its owner. I shall stand here as long 
as my inclination prompts.” 

An oath trembled upon Moran’s lips, but he checked 
it. He repressed the wrath which the words of the 
youth had aroused, and, walking away a few steps, he 
clenched his fists and muttered in stifled accents: 

“You can have your own way now, but soon I'll 
have mine !” 

For a fewmoments the-youth remained motionless, 
then, with a deep sigh, he assumed his bundle and 
started forward. 

“Thank youymy young and noble sir, for conde- 
scending to move,” observed Moran, doffing his hat 
with mock ‘civility. “‘Hope you are sufficiently 
rested!” 

Again those large; speaking eyes rested upon him 
with a keen, penetrating glance, while the slightest 
possible curl of the lip showed the contempt which 
the boy felt for his dissembling companion. 

Moran laughed a low disagreeable laugh, and 
walked on with his head down. 

Presently. they reached the hut, and with a 
triumphant leer Moran pushed open the door and 
bade the youth enter. He raised his eyes defiantly, 
as if he knew the other’s thoughts, and moved slowly 
into the room. 

The apartment was furnished in much tho same 
manner as the one he had deft, with the exception 
of the wall decorations. At either end a portion 
was partitioned off, to serve as chambers. The youth 
was wondering why there were two, when a light 
step sounded upon his ear, and the next instant a 
young girl of apparently fourteen summers stood 
before him. 

He started back in astonishment. Many times 
previous to this he had been at the hut, but this was 
his first introduction to the fair, golden-haired, rosy- 
cheeked creature who now appeared »so suddenly 
before him, the long silken lashes delicately -veiling 
her violet eyes, and her ruby lips slightly parted in 
mingled wonder and fear. 

Moran scowled. and casting a resentful glance upon 
her, sharply said : 

“Did I call you, Ella?” 

“No, sir,” she timidly replied, and her eyes 
drooped. 

“Then goto yourroom—quick! When I want you, 
you'll know it.” 

Slowly, sadly, she turned:away, and walked back 
to her apartment. 

Moran surveyed the youth with an icy grin of. si- 
Lister satisfaction, and mockingly queried : 

“How do you like your new quarters ?” © 

“Little difference it will make whether I like them 
or not, since I am obliged to stay here,” -he bitterly 
Teturned. 

“Truth for once. Now, youngster, unpack your 
traps, and be quick about it.” 

A bright flush suffused the youth's face, but he 

yed with a murmur. 

“Now, my boy,” quoth Moran, tipping back in his 
chair, and assuming a gruff, turgid manner, “1 want 





you to understand that I am your master, and you'll 
mind me.” : 

“Master?” repeated the youth, drawing himself 
proudly up, while indignation flashed from his eyes, 
“how dare you presume to call yourself such?” 

Moran brought his chair forward with a crash, 
and while his features were dark with wrath, he 
shook his finger menacingly, and in low, ominous 
tones, responded : 

“Shut your mouth, or I'll break every bone in 
your body !” 

“ You villain!” exclaimed the youth, while his 
fists opened and closed, and a fearful excitement per- 
vaded his whole being, “you perjurer! Of what 
value is your word? Iam a boy, but I will not en- 
dure insult. I was not born without courage; I can 
feel it rising—rising, until every nerve seems on 
fire! Touch me—yes, utter another epithet, and I 
will choke you!” 

“Fiends! Braved by a boy!” hissed Moran, qui- 
vering with anger. “Now, you vulture, if you lisp 
another word, I’ll thrash you within an inch of your 
life—do you hear ?” 

The colour came and went in the lad’s face; his 
eyes dilated and burnt with a threatening light. An 
instant he wavered ; a flood of painful thought swept 
in upon his mind, his fiery heart throbbed violently, 
and, with a cry which sounded weird and wild, he 
leaped up, and grasped the amazed man by the throat. 

So quick his action, so determined his clasp, that 
Moran was taken uvprepared, and from the concus- 
sion produced by the powerful spring, he fell heavily 
to the floor. 

Frank saw his advantage, and with rage control- 
ling him, he struck blow after blow upon his anta- 
gouist, until the red blood marked the spot where his 
fist had descended. 

“The boy’s a devil!” ejaculated Moran, and, re- 
gaining his senses and self-possession at the same 
time, he threw the youth from him, and regained his 
feet. akan 

Terrible was the expression which distorted his 
coarse features as he stood regarding the youth with 
those steel-shining eyes. His lips moved, but only 
a revengeful rattle escaped them. ‘Then he entered 
the apartment opposite that to which tae girl had re- 
paired, and presently returned, bearing in his hand a 
heavy raw hide whip. 

The youth saw it, and knew his purpose, yet he 
quailed not, but confronted the tyrant with mien un- 
dismayed, and fury-flashing eye. 

With a curse upon his lips, Moran advanced and 
lifted the whip. 

The youth folded his arms, threw his head back, 
and while indomitable resolution was stamped upon 
every feature, and the fires of rage diffused a crimson 
glow on his face, he ejaculated in accents of ‘erce 
intensity : 

“ Joun Moran, listen and beware! If you strike 
me, I'll kill you, if I live long enough !” 

He could not but admire the grandeur of the 
boy’s presence, and his unflinching valour ; but the 
smarting of his face recalled him to his purpose, and 
dashing forward, he eaught the youth's arm within 
his iron grasp, and again raised the whip. 

Oh, the look that convulsed the lad’s features 
as he felt the sting of the tyrant’s fingers upon his 
arm! 

A tremor shook his whole frame; then, while 
glances of lurid lightning shot from his eyes, he 
drew himself back, and simultaueousy throwing his 
whole power into one movement, he tore himself 
from his grasp. 

“ You accursed dog !” were the words that escaped 
Moran's lips in seething tones, and with a crouching 
step he moved towards him. 

Like a lion in his lair, the youth awaited his com- 
ing. 
Until within a few feet of him, Moran preserved 
that stealthy, cat-like motion ; then suddenly jump- 
ing, he essayed to catch the youth. 

But the latter divined his intention, and quickly 
springing on one side, he threw himself upon the floor, 
and again concentrating his whole strength into the 
action, he grasped the man’s right leg, and threw him 
prostrate upon his back. 

With a fearful oath, Moran struggled and endea- 
voured to rise, but the boy, like a young gladiator, 
pressed his slender though vice-like fingers, against 
his throat, and gradually tightened his grasp, until 
Moran’s face became deathly pale, and almost blue. 

Looking down upon him with those flashing eyes 
glowing with just anger, he impressively said : 

“You have betrayed your trust! He told you that 
I was a demon. if abused. I am! Heaven gives the 
fatherless and motherless strength to battle for the 
right! I said I would kill you—I can now, if I 
wish !” 

Moran’s eyes rolled wildly about, and the dull 
grating of his sharp teeth echoed dismally through 
the apartment, A woment he twisted, writhed, ut- 





tered a foul curse, and then choked. for the clasp of 
those boyish fingers nearly deprived him of breath. 

At length his facial muscles twitched, his eyes 
protruded, and in gasps came the words: 

“Stop! Stop! You'll kill me! I—I only wanted 
to try your courage !” 

“ You lie, and you know it!” shouted the youth, 
exasperated at his cringing duplicity. 

“Let me up, I—I’m choking. T’ll never touch you 
again,” he said, in suffocated whispers. 

“You swear ?” queried the youth, with ominous 
earnestness. 

“Yes, yes—quick! I can’t breathe!” 

“Then arise ; but I repeat—I will kill you if you 
ever abuse me again.” 

Frank’s fingers relapsed, and the tyrant breathed 
freely again. Fora moment he remained in the same 
attitude, as if to enjoy the blessed privilege of unob- 
structed respiration. 

Presently he arose, and glanced towards the youth, 
who stood perfectly quict, regarding him with still 
flashing eyes. 

“You are a young Hercules,” ejaculated Moran, 
half-angrily, half-admiringly. ‘Yes, you are when 
you are roused.” 

A change came over the youth's features, and like 
the fleeing of the tempest before the sunlight, the 
wild light flitted away, a mild beam irradiated his 
face; and the lips, which in a moment of rage were 
compressed, now parted in a sad, sweet smile, while 
tears gathered in his eyes. An instant he stood 
silent, then advancing, he lowly and repentantly said : 

“T am sorry, oh, very sorry if I have hurt you, 
but you must be kind to me. I want to love every- 
body, and have everybody love me, but I cannot bear 
cruelty. There is something here,” and he placed 
his hand over his heart, “that shakes me like an 
electric shock, and sends the blood like lightning 
through my veins when anyone attempts to strike 
me. Then I have no control over myself. I am for 
the time a maniac, for my passions, when aroused, 
are all-absorbing. I dislike to become excited, but 
love is the only thing which can conquer me.” 


(To be continued.) 











Doe Licences.—On and after the 1st January, 
1870, dog licences will be issued to the public at all 
money order offices in Great Britain. The following 
are the principal regulations of the Inland Revenue- 
office on the subject:—The duty payable for each 
dog, of whatever description, is 5s. Dogs under the 
age of six months are, however, exempt from duty. 
The licence terminates on the 31st December follow- 
ing the date of issue, and no licence can be granted 
for a less sum than the duty for a whole year. The 
penalty for keeping a dog without a licence is 5l. 
Licences for packs of hounds cau be granted only by 
the collectors of Inland Revenue. Licecnes issued 
under this arrangement must bear the undermen- 
tioned stamps:—1. A stamp of the Inland Revenue- 
office. 2. The dated stamp of the post-office from 
which the licence is issued. Persons obtaining 
licences from a post-office should see that they bear 
these stamps. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE DonkEY AND Horsrt.—The 
horse is not depicted on the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments, but the donkey is represented on the very 
oldest monuments of Egypt. Its form occurs fre- 
quently in the tombs of the old empire, at Gizeh, 
Sakkarah, and Abouzir. There is a highly curious 
bas-relief on the tomb of Ti(fifth dynasty), on which 
we see a drove of donkeys, a plaster-cast of this 
having been sent over by M. Mariette to the Univer- 
sal Exhibition of 1867. From the beginning of the 
fourth dynasty the donkey was an animal as frequent 
in Egypt as it is now. In the inscription on the tomb 
of Shafra Aukh at Gizeh, published by M. Lepsius, 
a herd of 760 donkeys is mentioned as having been 
reared on the estates of the deceased, who was a 
high functionary at the court of the founder of the 
second pyramid of Gizeh(fourth dynasty). In other 
still unpublished tombs, discovered by M. Mariette, 
M. Lenormand has remarked inscriptions in which 
landed proprietors boast of possessing thousands of 
donkeys. 

OxrorD Loca EXAMINATIONS—ADMISSION OP 
Girts.—The Delegates for conducting the Local 
Examinations of the University of Oxford will ad- 
mit girls to their examination in July, 1870. Girls 
may be examined at any place where boys aro ex- 
amined, if the local committee shall so desire, and at 
such other places as the Delegates may appoint. 
But in every case the Delegates must first be satis- 
fied—1, that there is a local committee of ladies, who 
will efficiently supecintend the examination of the 
girls ; 2, that such committee will see that girls who 
do not live in the place have suitable lodging and 
accommodation ; 3, thatthe examination room for girls 
is quite separate from the room or rooms intended 
for the boys. An application from any place whero 
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the Delegates do not hold an examination for boys 
should come to them from a local committee; and 
they will require such committee to undertake all 
those expenses which are occasioned by the ex- 
amination being local,—that is, by the candidates 
being examined at that particular place instead of 
coming to Oxford for the purpose. Such expenses 
are chiefly these: the cost of providing suitable 
rooms for the examination ; the charges incurred b 

the Superintending examiner (appointed by the Dele- 
gates) in travelling, lodgiug, and board ; postage, the 
carriage of parcels to and from Oxford, and some 
stationery. Each committee will appoint a local se- 
cretary. Further information may be obtained from 


the Rev. J. Griffiths, 63, St. Giles’s, Oxford, secretary 
to the Delegacy. 








THE 


NAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
Things base aud vile, holding no quality, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
; Shaxespeare. 

A MARKED impiovement—as great as it was sud- 
len—had taken place in the physical condition of 
Negwyn, who had played his part as Haskins. 

On the morning «f the day previous to that on 
which occurred Giralda’s rescue from her latest prison, 
a pleasant picture was presented" at the cottage on 
the Burnt Downs. 

In the inner room of the dwelling, on a neat, 
white-draped bed, Negwyn was lying. His couch 
was drawn up to one of the wiudows, so that he 
could look at will over the wide expanse of waving 
worse, and at the flocks of sheep feeding upon it. 
‘Che room was scrupulously neat and clean. ‘he 
medicine bottles were carefully put away from sight, 
snd a few hardy April flowers were gathered into 
a pitcher and set upon a wooden shelf at the bed’s 
foot. 

The doctor from Dalton had just gone. The sick 
man had watched him out of sight, and now he 
turned restlessly on his pillow, his gaze seeking the 
outer room. He could hear Peggy Willsey’s light 
step as she busied herself about her household 
duties, and he could see a portion of the neat kitchen, 
which, with all her added cares, the solitary cottager 
had not neglected. 

He was about to call her, when he heard a step 
outside the door, and beheld the shepherd lad at the 
threshold beckoning to Peggy, who cbeyed his sum- 
mons, casting a quick glance at the inner room. 

“He is sleeping, lad,” she said, in that shrill 
whisper which sounds so much plainer than an un- 
dertone, and which Negwyn heard distinctly. 
‘You've been the journey? Yon did the errand ?” 

“Yes, mistress,” responded the lad, iu a similar 
whisper, sending an awed glance into the sick-room. 
“T went third-class on the train to Pencoed yester- 
fay, as you told me. I got home last night, and, 
first thing, Iam come to tell you what I heard.” 

“Well,” said Peggy, impatiently, “what news? 
Is the Lady Beatrice, as I thought she might be, at 
Hamptonwold ?” 

“She was expected yesterday, mistress,” was tho 
reply. “She will stay a week or two at least in the 
c ountry.” 

“ That is all, lad,” said Peggy, approvingly. “ Hea- 
ven has sent everything to happen at the right time. 
There’s a crown for your trouble. Now be off to 
look after the sheep.” 

Cutting short his grateful thanks, and having seen 
him depart, Peggy resumed her task of preparing a 
broth for the sick man’s dinner. 

Negwyn stirred uneasily, asking himself the 
reason of Peggy’s strange interest in the movements 
of the Lady Beatrice Hampton. Unable to answer 
his own question, he gave utterance to a low, rest- 
less moan. 

In a moment Peggy was at his side, smoothing his 
pillow, and holding his hands in a firm and sustain- 
ing grasp. 

She had changed much during the few days Neg- 
wyn had been her guest and patient. Her face had 
grown softer and pleasanter. Her lips oftener wore 
a smile, and something of her old youthful look had 
come back to her, brightening her honest counte- 
nance. A knot of ribbons at her throat and in her 
hair showed that the desire to enhance her few per- 
sonal charms had also returned to her. 

Negwyn looked up at her with a strange, fixed 
gaze. It was the first time he had dared to fully 
meet her eyes. Not a word relative to the past had 
been exchanged between them. His gaze had fol- 
lowed all her movements when she was within sight 
from the moment the fever had left him, and it was 
evident that he had recognised her, but he had never 
spoken her name, nor uttered a word of recognition. 





““What did the doctor say of me this morning?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“He says that you have been very near to death, 
but that prompt medical care and good nursing have 
brought you out of all danger. Your fever has 
gone. Your fractures have not been so serious 
as was at firstsupposed. In short, you can sit up to- 
day. It will not be long before you can go back again 
to the place you came from.” 

Negwyn looked around the pleasant little cham- 
ber with a sigh—looked up at the honest face of his 
hostess with a wistful gaze, and then his hand 
moved up, seeking her own brown, hard hand, which 
still lay on the pillow. 

“Peggy!” he said, in a whisper. 

The woman started, and her lip quivered, but she 
made no verbal answer. 

“Peggy !” he said again, pleadingly, all the sinister 
harduess and coarseness, that had been the growth 
of years, leaving his face before the force of a genu- 
ine and softening emotion. “You know me, Peggy 
—David Negwyn?” 

“T knew you from the first, David,” replied Peggy’ 
quietly, withdrawing her hand. 

“You hate me, I suppose, Peggy ?” he questioned, 
eagerly. 

“No, I hate no one,” she answered, coolly. 

Negwyn was silent a moment, studying her quiet, 
unmoved face. Old memories were struggling within 
him. His old affection forher awoke to renewed life. 
She seemed so calm, strong, and self-reliant, and he 
was weak and yielding, and needed support. He 
asked himself if it were likely that she would ever 
look kindly apon him again. 

“ Peggy,” he said, again, abruptly, “we were pro- 
mised lovers once, were we not?” 

“ Yes,” answered Peggy, “I gave you my promise 
to marry you only a short time before youn went away 
so secretly. You were long gone, David—eighteen 
years.” 

Negwyn winced at this reminder of his baseness. 

“You loved me then, Peggy—eighteen years ago,” 
he said, ina trembling voice. “I went away because 
—because I could not meet your honest face. I was 
bribed to goaway. But all these years, Peggy, I have 
thought of you and loved you. I never loved any- 
one but you. Many a night in Brazil I have laid 
awake thinking of you. Many’s the time that the 
tears came with the thought of you. If I’d stuck to 
you, Peggy, 1 shouldn’t have been where I am to- 
da ” 


y. 

Peggy seemed moved at this appeal, but made no 
answer. 

““T was on my way to you when I got this hurt,” 
continued Negwyn. “Rigby had told me where you 
lived, and that you wasn’t married ; and a yearning 
took me to see you once more. And you took me in, 
Peggy, and took care of me, and I owe my life to 

ou. ” 


“T should have done as much for anyone else,” 
observed Peggy, looking intently out of the window. 

“T suppose so,” returned Negwyn, choking back 
asob. “I knowl can’t be anything to you now, 
Peggy. No woman would forgive eighteen years’ 
neglect. But, Peggy, the sight of you has brought 
back the old love stronger than ever. I must tell 
you, evon if you put me out forit. The sight of you, 
so good, calm, and honest, brings back the days 
when I was more worthy of you—when I, too, was 
honest. You couldn't forgive me, could you, Peggy ?” 
he concluded, humbly. 

“ There's a great deal to forgive,” observed Peggy, 
meditatively ; but her brown cheek began to flush 
slowly, and the old love that had never died out in 
her heart began to stir strongly within her. 

“T know there is!” assented Negwyn, with in- 
creasing humility. “There is too much—I don’t 
suppose you can forgive me,” and the tears dropped 
like rain from his eyes. 

Peggy's hand fluttered a little as if she would 
have clasped his. She restrained the impulse, and 
waited. 

“You are good, and I am bad,” continued Neg- 
wyn, in a broken voice. “You are rich, and I am 
poor. But I have prospects, Peggy. Lord Adlowe 
has promised me a large sum of money.” 

Peggy drew back, and said harshly : 

“Don't boast of the wages of crime, David. I 
would not marry a man who had money which he had 
come by dishonestly.” 

Negwyn was momentarily abashed. 

“ Would you marry a poor man, then?” he ques- 
ticned—“ you, with your snug house and sheep-walk, 
and flocks?” 

“T would if I loved him!” 

A dull red flush crept into Negwyn’s sallow 
cheeks, He looked up at her eagerly, yet humbly, 
not daring to hope. 

“ Peggy, Peggy,” he cried, sobbing, “could you love 





me? Oh, Peggy, won't you take me back and make 


Peggy stooped forward, hesitated, and then, draw- 
ing herself up, demanded : 

“What is it you want me to take back, David? 
A man who will forsake and repair his errors, who 
will undo the wrong he has done as far as he can, 
and live a better life hereafter? or——” 
“Yes, yes, Peggy!” interrupted Negwyn. “I 
will reform. I will repair what wrongs I have done. 
I will work for you, and be your servant. And will 
you forgive me, and take me back?” 

Peggy’s honest face glowed with agreat joy. Her 
rugged features were transfigured with the love that, 
so long repressed, now leaped upin a full tide to- 
wards her repentant lover. 

She had loved him and waited for him eighteen 
years, and this moment recompensed her for all her 
anxieties, tears, and desolation. 

She bent over him, took his hand in hers, and 
kissed him as shyly as a young girl might have done. 
And then she drew back, blushing, and embar- 
rassed. Hers was not a demonstrative nature, and 
this was the first kiss she had given since Negwyn 
had left her. 

“Oh, Peggy!” cried her lover, not daring to ae- 
cept his good fortune. “ What does this mean?” 
“Tt means, David, that we begin now where we 
left off eighteen years ago,” answered the woman, 
in her calm, quiet voice, that soothed him and 
strengthened him like a bracing breeze. “It means 
that you must hurry and get well, that we may be 
married.” 

Negwyn’s delight was equalled only by his as- 
tonishment. That this good, self-reliant, honourable | 
woman should be willing to accept him as her hus- 
band after all that bad passed, seemed iucredible. 
He began to fear that he should wake up and find it 
alla dream. 

Peggy brought a chair and sat beside his bed, hold- 
ing his hand. They talked a while of the past, and 
Negwyn had grown quite calm, when the woman 
said : 

“You begin to look strong and well, David. I 
think, with proper care, you could make a journey 
to-day.” 

“A journey? 
away?” 

“ No, I shall go with you.” 

“But where?” he asked, wonderingly. 

“David,” said the woman, solemnly, “ Provi- 
dence has sent me back my lover alive, and soon to 
be well. But there is a noble lady, whose lover was 
supposed to be lost to her eighteen years ago, and 
who has carried all these years a heavy load of 
grief. You know who I mean—the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Negwyn, uneasily. 

“ All these years Lady Beatrice has been secretly 
a wife, secretly a mother. Her husband is pour Geof- 
frey Trevalyan, who dare not show his head because 
of the charge of attempted murder against him. He 
is hiding to-day, as he has been ever since the night 
on which he fled from Trevalyan Park. You can 
clear his name, David, and you must doit. Not an 
hour must be lost. Mrs. Plumpton told me that the 
marquis and Lord Adlowe were in pursuit of Lim. 
Lady Hampton is at Hamptonwold. You and I 
must set out for Hamptonwold to-day.” 

Her clear eyes looked straight into the shrinking, 
coward soul before her. Her manner, firm and strong, 
nerved him. He made no denial, no protestations, 
but resigned himself quietly to her will. 

“But how shall I explain this long silence of 
years?” he asked. ‘The Lady Beatrice and Mr. 
Geoffrey will never forgive me.” 

“ Do sight, David, and let the result take care of 
itself!” said the brave Peggy. ‘And now let us seo 
how strong you are. You must dress.” ’ 

She brought him his garments, and helped him 
to put them on. Then she bathed his face and 
hands, combed out his hair and beard, and assisted 
him into the easiest chair the house afforded. 

“There! You look better!” she exclaimed, look- 
ing at him with the conscious pride of proprietorship. 
“You must take your broth and some wiue, and we 
will then discuss this journey.” F 

She brought bim the bowl of broth, and fed him 
with a spoon as if he had been a child. Then, 
having given him the wine, and witnessing a great 
improvement in him, she announced that he had 
strength enough to undertake the journey. $ 

“I suppose,” ventured Negwyn, hesitatingly, 
“that we couldn’t wait till I get well?” 

“Wait! when his enemies are in pursuit of Mr. 
Geoffrey ? when the family is scattered, and the poor 
Lady Beatrice is suffering worse than you can 


You are not going to send me 


suffer?” cried Peggy, reproachfully. “ Why, David!” 
Negwyn apologised at once, expressing a desire 
to depart on the instant. 
Peggy, well pleased with his submission, went to 
the door and summoned her shepherd assistant, ao 





| & man of me?” 


came running to meet her, 
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“Take the donkey and ride over to Dalton, lad,” 
she said, briskly, and bring back a pair of the best 
horses and a large invalid carriage. Mr. Negwyn 
is going off on a journey.” 

Thus commissioned, the shepherd lad set off on 
his errand, and Peggy returned to her lover. 

Tt was nearly three hours before the carriage made 
its appearance, and during that period Peggy made 
her own travelling toilette, collected bottles of wine, 
and beef-tea, and pillows, and made every preparation 
for the comfort of the invalid. 

The carriage, however, came at last, the shepherd 
Jad on the box with the driver, the donkey attached 
by a rope to the rear of the vehicle. 

Peggy placed her house and flock in the lad’s 
charge, with many directions, and then proceeded 
to make a comfortable couch within the vehicle, 
piling blankets and pillows thickly. 

The invalid was brought out by the coachman and 
the shepherd lad, and laid carefully on his new bed. 
His bottles of food and drink were packed in care- 
fully among the folds of woollen, and Peggy locked 
her door, giving the key to her faithful young as- 
sistant, and entered the carriage, giving her desti- 
nation to the driver, with many injunctions to drive 
slowly and carefully. 

And thus they set out on their important pilgrim- 


e. 
“the ride over the Burnt Downs, however careful 
the driver might be, could not fail to cause Negwyn 
great physical pain, but he bore it bravely, finding 
strength and consolation in the firm clasp of Peggy’s 
hands and her frequent encouraging allusions to their 
future. 

Their progress was necessarily slow. They drove 
on hour after hour, leaving the Downs behind them, 
and entering upon pleasant country roads, where 
the motion of the carriage was comparatively easy 
to bear. Peggy bestowed constant attention upon her 
lover, giving him such food as he could bear, and 
frequently felt his pulse, which, to her secret alarm, 
began to quicken. 

The journey was two-thirds done when the hot 
flush on Negwyn’s face and the burning heat of his 
skin assured his nurse that he was threatened with 
a relapse into that fever from which he had already 
experienced so narrow an escape. 

Of course, further journeying would but aggra- 
vate these symptoms. Peggy was, therefore, com- 
pelled to halt at the first village at which they ar- 
rived after her discovery, and to put up at the inn. 
Negwyn was got to bed, a physician was sent for, 
andthe task of subduing the incipient fever was 
again entered upon. Peggy’s heart fell at this delay, 
end anxieties for the Lady Beatrice mingled with 
those that assailed her on account of her lover. She 
felta keen foreboding that the pursuit of Geoffrey 
Trevalyan was drawing to a close—that a crisis in his 
fate was near—and an awful fear rent her soul that 
the only thing that could benefit him—Negwyn’s 
eVvidence—would arrive too late. 


CHAPTER LY. 
Despair takes heart, when there’s no hope to speed ; 
The coward then takes arms and does the deed. ‘ 


errick, 
Nor a sound broke the stillness during that night 
of watchfulness at the Pencoed inn that Lord Gros- 


venor did not hear. He was keenly alive to every 
whisper in the rooms, every creaking of the floor, 
every footfall in the courtyard or the paved street. 
Yet, despite his expectations, Lord Adlowe did not 
make his appearance. 

In truth, Adlowe did not dream that Giralda was 
at Pencoed. 

He had continued his journey to the house in which 
he had left his captives, and, to his consternation, 
discovered that the front door was open. To rush 
up to Giralda’s late chamber, to discover that she had 
effected her escape with her brother, and to arouse the 
two sleeping gaolers was the work of less than a 
minute. 

His rage may be better imagined than described. 
It ~ enough to say that it was keen, bitter, and ter- 
rible. 


He sat down on the door-step, almost paralysed 
with wrath, and glared at Mrs. Bittly and Rigby in a 
manner that madethem quail. 

“Where is she ?” he demanded, as soon as he could 
speak intelligibly. ““ What have you done with her?” 
Rigby began to tremble, Mrs. Bittly to whimper. 

“T don’t know where she is, more than the babe 
unborn, my lord,” she cried, with a burst of tears. 
“I locked her up secure last night, and went to bed. 
Ican’t sit up all night, if I’m at work all day !” 

“And what have you to say?” demanded Ad- 
lowe, almost transfixing Rigby with his lancelike 
glance, 

_“ My lord,” exclaimed the ex-valet, “I sat up all 
night the night before last, and human nature won't 
standeverything. I was completely fagged out last 





night, and was obliged to sleep. When I went to 
bed the prisoners were both safe !” 

“Where is Bitily ?” demanded Adlowe. 

“T don’t know!” said Mrs. Bittly, with a start. 
“He came in late, as drunk as a piper, and dropped 
asleep on the hall-floor, and went to snoring fearful. 
Where he is now, I know no more than the queen !” 

Adlowe’s brows grew black as a thunder-cloud. 

Bittly had been at home, and was gone, as were 
the prisoners! His immediate and natural conclu- 
sion was that Bittly had played him false, and had 
released the captives, and was at that moment con- 
veying them toa place of safety, under promise of 
some immense reward. 

In a moment he had leaped to his feet, active and 
energetic. 

“Bittly has released the prisoners. Quick! We 
can follow and overtake them. I have just come 
through Pencoed, and saw nothing of them. We 
must look in the other direction, and go carefully over 
the Pencoed road.” 

_The search was immediately entered upon with 
vigour. 

In the course of a few minutes, Mrs. Bittly had 
discovered her husband sleeping under the neigh- 
bouring hedge, and her shouts of exultation not only 
awakened the unfortunate man, but brought Lord 
Adlowe and Rigby to the scene. 

Bittly, confused and bewildered, was immediately 
assailed with questions, but he denied stoutly having 
been at home since nightfall, and Adlowe was 
constrained to believe him. 

“ But I tell you I heard you!” persisted Mrs. Bittly. 

Her husband asserted that he had told the truth, 
and nothing could swerve him from it. 

“Let him be,” said Adlowe, to whose keen in- 
tuitions the whole truth had revealed itself. ‘ His 
drunkenness has cost him dear. Lord Grosvenor 
must have tracked me here. He doubtless came upon 
Bittly here asleep, and then took the key ——” 

Bittly felt for his key, and discovered that it was 
gone. 

“Lord Grosvenor it is, then, who has rescued my 
prisoners,” said Adlowe. “He must have had a 
carriage. To what place could he havetaken Giralda?” 

He pondered the question, but no light was thrown 
upon it. He bade Rigby mount his horse and scour 
the road in every direction ; and he himself, dismiss- 
ing the Bittlys, sat down by the roadside and tried to 
face the situation. 

It was clear that his prisoners had escaped him. 
He had no hope of overtaking them, or wresting them 
from Grosvenor. 

He was defeated. He recognised that fact, and 
accepted the defeat, but with gathering wrath and 
vengefulness. 

“T am failing in all my plans,” he thought. “It 
may be that ruin is coming upon me. If so, I will, 
like Samson of old, pull ruin down also upon the 
heads of my enemies.” ‘ 

He sat by the roadside during the few hours that 
intervened before daybreak, his soul the battle-field 
of a host of demoniac passions. 

Soon after dawn Rigby came back and reported 
that he had obtained no trace of the fugitives. The 
man was startled at the strange silence with which 
Adlowe received his adverse report, and still more 
at the great change a few hours had wrought in his 
lordship’s appearance. 

He looked ten years older than he had looked a 
few hours before. His face was haggard and sallow. 
His cheeks looked sunken. His eyes gleamed from 
cavernous sockets, and were encircled with purple 
rings. 

“Give me the horse,” said Adlowe, at length, 
in a hollow voice. “ Perhaps, after all, they went 
on to Pencoed.” 

He mounted and rode over to Pencoed, proceeding 
at once to the railway station. 

In answer to his inquiries, he was told that no 
such party as he described had made their appear- 
ance at the station. 

He learned, however, from overhearing a conver- 
sation between two employés belonging to the sta- 
tion, that Lord Hampton and Lady Beatrice were at 
Hamptonwold, and that Lord Trevalyan was spend- 
ing a day or two with them. 

A sudden light beamed upon him. 

“Grosvenor must have taken Giralda and the boy to 
see their mother secretly,” he thought. “They may 
at this moment be at Hamptonwold! I'll go over 
to the inn and make inquiries. Grosvenor may have 
procured horses there.” 

He hastened at once to the inn, and questioned the 
landlord, who replied to him briskly: 

“Lord Grosvenor? Oh, yes, sir. His lordship is 
taking his breakfast at this moment with his party.” 

“His party!” ejaculated Adlowe, his sallowness 
seeming to deepen. 

“ Yes, sir—with Miss Arevalo and her young bro- 
ther. The carriage is ordered to take them to 





Hamptonwold. Are you a friend of his lordship, 
sir ?” 

“No!” hissed Adlowe, between his teeth, in a 
manner so fierce and theatrical as to frighten the 
iandlord nearly out of his senses, and to create in 
— a belief that Adlowe was mad. “His friend ? 

0° 1» 

Adlowe strode into the dingy parlour, his soul 
seeming on fire. 

“They are going to Hamptonwold, ostensibly as 
tourists to look at the place, but really to have a 
secret meeting with the Lady Beatrice!” he muttered, 
hollowly. “I cannot intercept them. I cannot pre- 
vent their going. I have played my game, and been 
defeated. What remains ?” 

Hestrode to and fro, his face looking as the face of 
a demon. 

“The game is not played out yet!” he muttered, 
still more hollowly, his sunken eyes emitting strange, 
spark-like gleams. “I have one card left! The 
hour has come to play that! I have lost every- 
thing—fortune, love, all! I have counted on be- 
coming the next owner of the Trevalyan estates. 
For twenty years I have schemed to that end, and 
now four lives stand between me and that glittering 
prize! I loved the Lady Beatrice. She was in secret 
a wife and mother—the wife of my enemy and rival, 
the mother of his children! Then I thought to 
marry her daughter, and thus secure to myself a 
fortune. There the same fatality pursued me. She 
grew to love another. She has baulked all my plans 
—she has escaped me every time—she sits upstairs 
with Grosvenor, and laughs when she thinks how 
I have been outwitted. Cursed fatalities! But, as I 
said, I have one card left to play!” 

He clenched his hands and shook them fiercely, as 
if in hatred and denunciation, and his steps length- 
ened into strides. 

**T will play that last card now—this morning !” he 
ejaculated savagely. “I will proclaim the story of 
the Lady Beatrice to her father and Lord Trevalyan. 
I will cover her with shame and disgrace! I will 
break her heart! Ah, who is that?” 

He fancied he heard a familiar voice in the hall. 
He sprang to the door, opened it, and confronted 
Detective Rush. 

The detective was as smiling as his lordship was 
bitter and despairing. He waved the waiter back 
who was showing him to the parlour, and came in 
and shut the door. 

“Good morning, my lord,” he said, and his usually 
vacant eyes emitted actually a gleam of intelligence. 
“T did not dream of finding you here. I have news 
for you. Geoffrey Trevalyan is found!” 

Lord Adlowe’s eyes seemed suddenly to blaze out 
from the midnight darkness of his facial expression. 

“Found? Where is he?” 

The detective looked startled at Adlowe’s strange 
excitement, as well he might, but he quietly attribu- 
ted it to a night of dissipation, and replied: 

“Let me commence my story at the beginning. 
You discharged me, my lord, from your service on 
the night when, having discovered the secret retreat 
of the Lady Beatrice Hampton, I placed the key to 
the garden-gate of the Laurels in your hands. 
There my service to you ended. The next morning, 
with a view to the handsome rewards that had been 
offered by Lord Trevalyan years ago for the dis- 
covery of his nephew, I set out to work the case up 
on my own account. I went to the Laurels, and 
found that the so-called count had fled.” 

“Well?” cried Adlowe, impatiently. 

“T patiently tracked him to one of Lord Gros. 
venor’s country places. He found that I was on his 
track, and fled, while I was back in London. He ran 
across my path at Hampton House, cleverly dis- 
guised, and again I missed him. Yesterday it struck 
me as probable that he would have left town. In- 
experienced people think the country safer than 
London, I discovered that the Lady Beatrice Hamp- 
ton had gone down to Hamptonwold, in the face 
of a great ball at the house of one of her most inti- 
mate London friends. I formed a conclusion quickly, 
that the two intended to see each other at Hamp- 
tonwold.” 

“And he is in the neighbourhood now ?” 

“No, [think not. But he will be here to-day, lt 
am sure. I was hanging about Hamptonwold yes- 
terday, but her ladyship saw no visitor excepting the 
young Lord Grosvenor, and, later, her father and 
Lord Trevalyan!” 

“You are on the right track, Rush!” exclaimed 
Adlowe, with the force of a sudden conviction. 
“Lord Grosvenor is upstairs now with Miss Giralda 
and Master Fay, and they are to visit Hamptonwold 
this morning. ‘Take my word for it, there is to be a 
secret family meeting somewhere in the grounds!” 

Rush assented eagerly. 

“ And Lord Trevalyanis there!” suggested Adlowe, 
“ full of fury and hatred against Geoffrey !” 

Rush’s eyes sparkled, 
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look of ademon. “Now is the time to make your 
fortune, Rush, and become the most famous detective 
in England! Be on hand at this secret family meet- 
ing, with the proper officers and a warrant, and 
arrest Geoffrey Trevalyan in the arms of his wife!” 

Rush’s face began to wear a sunny glow, answer- 
ing to Adlowe’s. 

“1 will,” he exclaimed. ‘ Not a moment shall be 
lost: I will go to work at once !” 

He hurried away, intent on his nefarious task, and 
Adlowe laughed softly—a sneering, deadly laugh, 
that was strangely like a serpent’s hiss. 

“AndI,” he muttered, darkly, “will go on to 
Hamptonwold in advance, to prepare Lord ‘l're- 
valyan for his part. Oh, I will work him up into 
one of his great rages! I will so inflame him that 
he will wish to kill Geoffrey with his own hands. Ah! 
Geoffrey Trevalyan, Lady Beatrice, Giralda, my re- 
venge is at hand !” 

He laughed again in that serpent-like hiss, and 
hurried downstairs, ordering a saddle-horse, his own 
being exhausted. It was soon got ready, and having 
farther inflamed himself with brandy, he rode to- 
wards Hamptonwold on his evil and demon-like 
errand, 

(To be continued.) 





4h NEW. BANKRUPTCY ACT. 





Unver the new law of bankruptcy, which came 
into operation on the 1st.of January, the property of 
the bankrupt is vested in a trustee and other officers 
of the court, who collect and. distribute the assets. 
The duty of the bankrupt is to aid to the utmost of 
his power the trustee in the realisation of his. property 
and the distribution of it among hiscreditors. He 
is to produce a satisfactory statement of bis affairs at 
the first meeting of his creditors, and to be publicly 
examined thereon, and at the close of the bankruptcy 
the bankrupt may apply for his discharge; but he 
will not be entitled to such discharge until he can 
show either that: he has paid ten shillings in the 
pound, or that the creditors have passed a special 
resolution that his bankruptcy or the failure to pay 
ten shillings iu the pound has arisen from circum- 
stances for which the bankrupt could not be held 
justly responsible, and that they desived the order of 
disebarge; and the court is at liberty: to suspend or 
withold the order under certain specified circumstances 
of misconduct on the part of the bankrupt. 

When a bankrupt fails to obtain his order of dis- 
charge he will remain protected against every debt 
provable under the bsukruptcy until the expiration 
of three years from the close of bankruptcy. If 
during that period he pay such sum to his creditors 
as will, in the whole, make up ten shillings in the 
pound without interest, he will be entitled to his 
discharge ; otherwise, at the expiration of the period, 
avy unpaid balance of a proved debt will be deemed 
to be a judgment-debt, and maybe enforced against 
the property of the bankrupt. 

There is a provision for liquidation by arrange- 
ment, in which the proceedings follow as nearly as 
possible those in bankruptcy ; all the property of the 
bankrupt will vest in a trustee precisely as under a 
bankruptcy. 

By the new law compositions will only be per- 
mitted after a meeting of the whole body of creditors, 
at which the debtor himself will be present to give 
a fall and particular account of his affairs. 

The constitution of the Court of Bankruptcy is 
entirely altered by the new Act. In the first place, 
there will be a London Bankruptcy Court, consisting 
of a judge, to be called the Chief Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy, and such number of registrars, not exceeding 
four, with clerks, ushers, and other subordinate 
officers, as may be determined by the chief judge, 
with the sanction of the Treasury. 

The London Court of Bankruptcy will continue to 
be a court of law and equity, and a principal court of 
record, and the judge of the court will have all the 
powers, jurisdictions, and privileges possessed by any 
judge of common law or equity, and the Chief Judge 
in Bankruptcy may sit in chambers, and exercise the 
same jurisdiction as if sitting in open court. The 
power over the property and person of a bankrupt 
which is given to the court by the new Act is ex- 
tremely great. 








A ParnruLt JourNey.—An unfortunate maniac 
named Samuel LH. Johnson, well known iu Cairo, Illi- 
nois, asthe ‘“‘ Professor,” becoming inspired with the 
idea that California was indeed a land of gold, deter- 
mined to betake himself there. Leaving his home in 
Cairo, he travelled on foot with his son, a boy only 
seven years of age, to Sacramento, where he was ar- 
rested by the authorities as an insane person. Dur- 


ing this exhausting journey of nearly two thousand 


able condition, having frequently carried the boy for 
miles when his wearied legs refused any longer to 
support him. ‘The little boy speaks of affectionate 
and parental treatment during the long and laborious 
journey, and of the father’s frequent and remarkable 
self-denial for his comfort. 





HORSESHOEING. 








Neituer the Greeks nor the Romans were ac- 
quainted with the art of shoeing horses. A horse- 
shoe is at best a compromise between two evils, 
On the one hand, it is an evil to work a horse on 
roads and hard ground to which his feet. are not 
naturally adapted, without. protecting them, by an 
artificial defence; and, on the other hand,it is an 
evil to hamper the free action of the foot by tacking 
on to it a fixed and permanent artificial addition, 
The problem is to steer clear of these two evils; 
and the solution of it, to say the most, can only be 
approximately accomplished. Despite the. almost 
infinite varieties of horseshoes that had been, andare 
still continually being, brought before the world, 
they differ in little else but minute points of detail ; 
their general form, like that of the plough, remains 
unaltered, 

The earliest model of an iron shoe we can. dis- 
cover, says a late writer, differs, but little. in form 
from those now in every-day use; and perlaps-there 
are not many arts which have attracted a, larger 
share of attention and. experiment. Books 
lave been written by scores, promulgating new 
methods; patents inuumerable have thrown their 
wgis over inventions doomed never to. be adopted ; 
expensive machines have been devised for the speedy 
manufacture of shoes of a particular shape or quality 
of metal—yet what is the result? That, with one 
or two exceptions, little change has been wrought, 
and shoes resembling in shape those in use ages ago 
are still in universal repute, and are not likely to be 
supplanted for some time to come, while the mode of 
fastening them to the hoofs. by nails cannot, it.ap- 
pears, be. replaced by any other yet proposed. 

This chief desiderata of a. good shoe as under all 
circumstances can fairly be expected, are. three. 
First, it mnst fit accurately to.the foot.; secondly, it 
must be so shaped and fixed as to admitof. the na- 
tural functions of the foot being performed.with the 
least possible obstruction ; and, thirdly, its; ground 
surface must be made to catch tie ground sufficiently; 
to keep the horse from slipping. ‘The chief faults of 
bad shoes are that their foot surface only-rests, on 
certain parts of the hoof, so that the foot does,net 
equally support the horse’s weight; that from the 
excessive number of nails used the crust is split and 
weakened; and that the foothold orgrip is obtained 
by means of-inequalities and prominences on the 
ground surface of the shoe, which also prevent the 
equal and even pressure of the. foot. 

Apart from all these. evils of modern French and 
English farriery, there remains the great and crying 
vice of diminishing, and ultimately almost destroy- 
ing, the insensible part of the horse’s hoof by perpe- 
tual paring and rasping. By this pernicious custom, 
blindly followed by ignorant farriers, and too often 
permitted by owners, the natural defence of the foot 
is ruthlessly cut away, and at last. only the thinnest 
residuum of horn is left between the. exquisitely 
sensitive part called the sensible sole aud the iron 
shoe. This evil of paring and rasping. must. be 
looked upon as the greatest and most destructive of 
all that pertains to shoeing, or.even to our manage- 
ment of the horse. 

For this reason the writer alluded to, is. unable to, 
recommend a miuch-talked-of shoe, named after its 
inventor, Mr. Goodenough, in the application, of 
which the maltreatment of the hoof, is. intensified 
rather than diminished. In. addition, the. ground 
surface of the Goodenough shoe is studded, with 
projections, which not only, affect the even pressure 
of the foot, but are also likely. to inflict’ severe 
wounds and bruises in case of the horse over-reach 
ing himself. Mr. Fleming’s horseshoe. has. the 

ground surface bevelled so as to obtain. a firm catch 
of the ground, while at the same time enabling the 
foot to perform its functions uniformly, and we need 
hardly say that he insists on the hoof being kept as 
much as possible unteuched by the knifeand the.rasp, 
Atthesametime, asno shoe has ever yet been invented 
that was not liable to some fault or other, it would 
be, perhaps, a little too much to suppose that Mr. 
Fleming’s will successfully defy criticism. 
—_——— 


Forgren WiNEs.—In Burgundy, the. sale by auc- 
tion of the wines belonging to the Hospices of Beaune 
has just fixed the rates of the finer growths, The 
199 casks of 228 litres each, composing the yield of 





manée-conti, which everyone regards.as the bes, 
Burgundy. Some lots of Beaune, Volnay, and Py. 
mard were sold at'375f. to 425f. the 228 litres, on th, 
lees. Nothing*is yet said as to the white wines o 
Montraché and ‘Murseault, which occupy the highest 
rank. The yield is small this year, and consequenily 
‘fetches very high prices. 

' ‘Tne christening of the infant princess, fifth child 
of their Royal Higtinesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, took place at Marlborough House on the 
23rd of December. Theinfant princess received the 
names of Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria. 

AN important archeological.discovery has been 
made at Gythio, in, Liacedemonia,, consisting of, , 
cube-fashioned stone, with five conic apertures, cor- 
responding to the five well-known liquid Greek mea- 
sures, of which hitherto all but therespective volume 
was known. ‘T'o remove every doubt, the margin of 
each is inscribed with the corresponding designation, 

Tus shifting of a bog is. reported from Ballylong- 
ford, county Kerry, The bog, which covered over 
200 acres, moved to a distance of. nearly-half. a mile 
inland, creating great consternation in the neigh- 
bourhood. Several cabins were thrown down, and 
cattle and horses were lost. A lake took the placeof 
the bog,. Thedinhabitants.on the skirts of the morass 
barely,escaped, the motion.of. the bog being sudden 
and unexpected, 

Tine “ Hastings Memorial,” which is:to be erected 
over.the. grave of the late. Maxquis: of. Hastings. at 
Kensal-green Cemetery, is now completed, and will 
be shortly removed from. the study.of.Mr. Gaiin; the 
sculptor.. It is. very handsomely: designed: aad 
caxried ont, the principal feature being. a. figure of 
Hope clinging to a cross.. The figure: is. above life- 
size, and. was.carved, from; one solid. block of whits 
Carraya marble, weighing, over.eight; tons, The ip- 
scription. in. front of. the, memorial ‘is as. follows:— 
“Sacred to the beloved memory of Heary Weysford 
Charles. Plantagenet; don Hastings, Marquis of 
Hastings; who died Nov. 10th, 1863,aged26. Lord 
all-pitying Jesu blest,.grant him. Thy eternal rest.” 

Tug Lare..Tom: Lockysr.-—Dr,. Adams: has for- 
warded to the papers.the followiag,memoranda cop- 

cerning this celebrated, cricketers He died after an 
illness of some months’ duration,, His. exposure in 
the. field,. getting heated, and them not carefully 
wrapping up, brought on. cold upom,cold, which ulti- 
mately developed. into consumption, which ran, its 
usual course, The poor fellow: was sensible to within 
afew hours of his.death,. He leaves,a.widow and 
three children; his. widow w’  atill, carry, on: the 
business, at, the, Cricketers’, ac nis,. Whitgift-street, 
lately held, by, her husbaad. ‘l'om.was wont to:re- 
late his expeviences in. the Antipodes.of how often, 
whep, looking ia.the shop windews. at.Melbourne, aa 
observer would ask him if, he admired, or would like 
to have the object of his. admiration, and would on 
his answering in the affirmative, immediately pur- 
chase it for him. His rooms.present all the signs of 
colonial life. Here hangs.the boomerang, there the 
pine apple club, the spear, and the. various. presents, 
bats, cups, and the paraphernalia of the noble game; 
opossums, wombats, and: other auimels of a southern 
clime, the gift of his various)admirers.. Whilst alive 
he often showed the marks of many a,hard, earned 
game, such as.Jarge. brown stains.all dawn. his shins, 
broken fingers, with resulting deformity, from pre- 
mature use. before.the bones. were thoroughly, united. 








CLINTON DEERWOOD. 
——@—————— 


CHAPTER. XV. 

Gices Fentow. had. immediately, » forward 
after firing the- shot which - arrested, Sir. Clinton in 
his. flight, and. he. arrived ag the latter fell. to the 
ground ; but, not stopping to notice Sir Clinton, the 
outlaw dexterously, caught the. frightened horse he 
had ridden, and immediately. released. Halbert from 
his uncomfortable and painful position. The latter 
grasped his chief's hand. im, joyful, gratitade, as he 
exclaimed : 

“ Oh, my noble chief, how, can; ever sufficiently 
thank you,for this. service?” Bat’ for thee. I should 
now bea prisoner, and om myyway to:meet a dread- 
ful fate upon the gibbet!” and the;man shuddered as 
he thought of the. peril juss passed, 

“ You, must.thank; me. by being more careful of 
thyself in the future, Halbert,.and not exposing thy- 
self to unnecessary dangers.. For dost remember 
that but. this. very. morn I, cautioned, thee against 
trusting,; thyself, out hunting to-day? We knew 
that Sir Clinton Deerwood and his minions. were 
about, and in search of us; and it.was rash to tempt 
danger unnecessarily, But.thou.art safe; and this 
will be a serious lesson for thee in the future, I'll 
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warrant me. So thy chief has nothing to add, save 
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that we now look after this wounded man, who came 
so nigh to being thy captor.” And Giles Fenlow 
approached the prostrate Sir Clinton, and bent over 
him with concern. } 

Sir Clinton moaned heavily, and placed his hand 
upon his side, whence issued a few drops of blood, 
staining his garments. : 

“You have given me my death-wound, Giles 
Fenlow ; and I shall curse you with my last breath !” 
he said bitterly, a spasm-of pain contracting his fea- 
tures. 

"MT trust ’tis not so bad as that, Sir Clinton; and 
that you will live to. make amends for your past. I 
was loth to fire’; but:you-would have it so,” replied 
the chief, bending down-to,examine the wound. 

But an emxious came into his eye, and 
he saw that heehad inflicted a serious, if not’ a fatal 
wound. He bade-his met carefully lift thewounded 
man, and bearhinwtothe cavern. 

‘As Halbert walkedibeside his chief, he said: 


“ What think you), captain? Is it a seriéus hurt) | 


he hath gob?” . 

Giles’s faeeléoked grave as be replied: 

“] much féartme, nity)good Halberty that hie wii! 
never go forthkagsin frotthe bed to whiehiweebear: 
him.” 

Halbert’st features grew sid, and histénes* were 
filled with comistertiation aaid \grief ‘ns he: said . 

“ And thiéeliaw been: dome: for nie, my captatml: T° 
have causedit® bee shtins the: firstilife ever takemr im 
our forest) cateert! Gh), ver nied. Let me* bear 
the penaltyy of thee ; itewas not! thee, but 
me, Who wastthis* 3 erj, since I'stiould have 
taken hisdife weapon which woanded 
him.” 

“Do not’ rieve, Maibert: The deed is*déne, 
I do not! ti can survive the wound) and 
we must trys too Dewer if.as. well as possible, renrem- 
bering that, hadittnestbeen for this shot, yowwould 
have been borne: and ‘thy fate-would havebeen 
worse than his;”” thee chief; .1 
sorpanion with a glance of affection. 

“Te man shuddered, and then said, as if speak- 
irg to himseli : 

“ Yes, I should have swung upon a gibbet for cer- 
tain, had they once gotten me within the town; and 
my chief would have been left without his right- 
hand man, and Alfreta would have been left without 
a husband, fer we are to be wedded within the 
week.” 

By this time the two had come to the cave, and 
now entered it in the usual way, after Sir Clinton 
ad been borne in before them. The men who car- 
ried Sir Clinton went on swiftly, and soon placed 
Lim within the apartment which was designated to 
them by their chief. Thon the latter proceeded to 
attend to the wounded man, and dressed his hurt 
with all the tenderness of a careful surgeon. 

Several days passed away, and Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood grew no better of his wound. There came a 
burning fever upon him ; and he struggled and tossed 
apon the bed whereon he had been laid. Sometimes 
te fancied himself in the wilderness, away from all 
Lis retainers, and searching for Giles Fenlow alone. 

Then he would meet the outlaw, and sharp blows 
aud shots would be exchanged, and he would come off 
conqueror, and appear to think himself bearing away 
the outlaw chief for execution. Then he imagined 
himself to be in the little mysterious pavilion, in the 
far away garden ; and would utter sweet love words, 
acd call upon Inez, his young. wife, to come and sit 
beside him, and lay her soft hand upon his head to 
cool his burning brow. And then the mood would 
change again, and it would be of the Lady Genifrede 
le would speak, saying how speedily she was to be 
his bride, and how completely her father was in his 
lands, with his unsettled gambling-debts hanging 
over Lord Allan’s head. 

These and many other ravings held possession of 
Sir Clinton’s mind while he lay struggling in the 
fever-pains induced by his wound. But, at length / 
one norning he woke to feeble consciousness; and 
the first person he gazed upon was Inez Clary, the 
fair young girl whom he had so wickedly deceived. 
ile stretched out his hand towards‘her with a feeble 
Swile, as she, startled by the returning light of 
ieason in his eyes, was about leaving bis bedside. 

“Inez, I have been looking for thee, and have found 
thee at last,” he said, faintly, gazing upon her with a 
stile on his white face. 

“But I cannot stay ; I must leave thee, Ferdinand, 
how you are better. I have only been with thee to 
Lurse thee during a severe illness,” she exclaimed, 
4s she paused at the tapestried door, and was about to 
Gepart, 

At this moment Giles Fenlow entered; and, at 
sight of him, Sir Clinton put his hand to his head, 
‘sif trying to recal some link in the past chain of 
vents. ‘The outlaw chief at once perceived the re- 
‘wrued consciousness of his patient, and approached 


dokiing: upon hits | 





uis bedside, saying : 


“T see your perplexity, Sir Clinton Deerwood, and 
will at once set your mind at rest. You were wounded 
by me when you sought to capture une of my men | 
in the forest. Iregret the serious hurt which I un- 
intentionally gave you; and, should it prove fatal, as 
I fear it may, I shall always carry sorrow in my 
heart. You look in surprise upon Inez Clary ; but it 
needs no prompting of thy memory fromm nterto re- 
cal the great wrong you have brought wponther: If 
I add that the Lady Genifrede Fenlow and" hier\sire 
are both within this forest retreat, you will wondér; 
but I will say that my fair cousin prefers even this 
cavern home to the fate that was marked: out‘for 
her ; and her sire, my kinsman, Lord Allan, also lies 
somewhat hurt by a fall from his horse, It! is 
strange, is it not, Sir Clinton Deerwood, that Provi- 
dence has brought us all together here, imthe dépths 
of Fenlow Forest 2?” 

; The wounded man lay fora moment silent). then 
féebly replied : 
| “Qnce thy words might have roused me*torfierce 
jamger Giles Fenlow, but that time has passed) I feel 
thatt Heaven has, in justice, brought me® here} andi 
thasumy) eisshort. "Tis hard ito submit, bu! 
4). wicked ‘spirit is humbleditéthe dust. I 
} you: craverthe Lady Genifred rdon for the 
i yr l wouttihave brought up: r; and, Giles 
‘Méulowy grant! methine for the revenge with which 
Tihave:followed'theer. Now, onlyyowerduty remains: 
en hein toohier'whom I have 
se déephywronged) Is it possible, GiéeHenlow, to ob- 
taim aclergyman) who can make : thigépoor girl my 
laavfal wife?” 

And he*sttetehed' forth his baw! to Inez; who 
stood pale and trembling near theecouch. 

“ Sie Clinton Deerwood, we haveramong ussamohd 
monk, who hath heretaken shelter’ from the: perse+ 
cutions of his:brothers:. I will! swimon: him,!*was 
Giles*Fentow's:joytél reply. 

In afewminutesmore, the oldj.white-haired iwonk . 
Twaddle: hie? followed! byy the Lady Geni+ 
frede, Alffetay Halbert; and ‘the dwarf; Pierre Clary; . 
whom the outlaw’ chieftain: had! summowed as wit-+ 
nesses to this strange death-bed marriage. And then 
Sir Clinton was lifted to his pillows ; and, joining his 
hand to the pale, trembling girl’s at his side, the 
words were uttered which made the poor, wronged 
Inez Clary the Lady Deerwood. As far as possible, 
restitution had been made ; and the group dispersed, 
leaving the new wife and the priest sole attendants 
at Sir Clinton’s bedside. 

Afterwards, when Lady Deerwood had received her 





husband's last message for herself and her sister, the 


Lady Emmeline, in her London home, she pressed a | 
\ mind, 


farewell kiss upon his forehead, the seal of forgiving 
love. 

And Sir Clinton Deerwood was at rest. 

Within the week that followed, there was an im- 
posing funeral pageant at Deerwood House; and the 
Lady Emmeline Gray and a younger and lovelier 
mourner sat in the panelled carriaye that followed 
the dead noble’s remains to the stately abbey where 
reposed a long line of the departed nobles of his race. 

No pride of birth prevented that patrician lady from 
receiving to her heart that girl-wife, who came to 
her with the sad story of her wrongs, and their final 
repayal in Sir Clinton’s last hours; and, thenceforth, 
these two sisters dwelt in tender love and sympathy 
in their common home ; and the dwart, Vierre Clary, 
rejoiced at Inez’s present position, became their com- 
panion, and often whiied away their sad memories 
by his wondrous music-ziit. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A MONTH went by after the death in the outlaw's 
cavern and the burial from Deerwood House. 

Lord Allan Feniow still remaiued a habitant of the 
subterranean abode, for not yet had he sufficiently 
recovered from his injuries to be able to depart. 

Giles Fenlow had bestowed every attention upon 
his guest; and as the time lapsed away, Lord Allan 
realised that he was treated with the utmost kind- 
ness at the hands of the man whom he had so wronged, 
and that this young kinsman, though ostracised from 
his rank and place in society, was, in reality, a man 
of nobler character than himself. But Lord Allan 
was still stubborn aud proud; and he only desired 
to get away as far as,possible from his cousin’s 
sight, and, now that Sir Clinton’s death had lifted | 
the thrall of debt from his neck, he felt that he 
should be quite happy again in the enjoyment of bis 
rescued estates and castle. 

One morning, when he had sufficient!y recovered 
to use his limbs in walking about the apartment 
allotted him in the cavern, Lord Allan came to the 
determination of settiug out speedily for his own 
home, and was on the point of sending for his 
daughter, when she came into the chamber. 

“ Good morning, father; thou dost find thyself 
better to-day, if I judge by the exercise thou art 





taking,” said Genifrede, in a light, joyful tone. 








“ Yes, I am better, child, and was about sending 
for thee, to announce that soon—within a few days, 
even—! shall be well enough to leave this place for 
Fenlow Castle again. And I fancy we shall both be 
right glad to get above ground and into daylight 
once more—shall we not, my daughter ?” he asked. 

Genifrede evaded an answer; by pretending to busy 
herself in the adjustment of some bandage on her 
father’s arm. But Lord Allamdid not fail to perceive 
that she did not manifest the:pléasure herwould have 
liked at his announcement: Aind@‘aschelooked upon 
her face he fancied that hee hadi never seen his 
daughter look more lovely; 

“ How is it, Genifrede; that+thow hastmanaged to 
preserve thy bloom in this w tavern, where 
the light of day and fresh air never’ come?” he 
asked, laying his hand, more*caressingly than was 
his wont, upon her head. 

“ Nay, my sire, I did not know if my looks were 
fresh or faded,” sho replied, conscious; however, in 
heart, that her recent happiness in being Giles’s be- 
loved had maintained the light in her eyes and the 
hue of health upon her cheek. “ But'I have not al- 
ways remained here in the cave. Oftentimes Alfreta 
and I have been out together, to take a ramble in the 
forest, and thus dispel our loneliness, after the gen- 
tle Inez left, and at such times as I was not in at- 
tendance upon thyself, my dear sire.” 

“Well, I am glad of that, Genifrede, for I half 
fancied that you did not cordially greet the idea of 
going back to the castle, and was on the point of 
conjuring up old stories of wizard spells that had 
beew put upon enchanted:idamecttimeenchanted cav- 
erns: Thou wilt niiés* thy’ silly Alfreta, of course, 
who, it appears, is*s®>romantie as to link her fate 
Witt’ one of our renegwdé*kinsman’s followers. Pity 
thivt'the poor girl hiathhetch) ax weak head or heart ! 
She'll rue the day that’ she-evergave up a warn 
plitee as thy handmaidén for this» outlaw lover.” 

“Oh, no! I anv sure not, for Halbert is a brave 
fellow, and thow: dost’ remember how: much thou 
thyself ‘didst think: of him-when he was a servitor at 
the castle; and he will make Alfretaa wood liusband, 
Iam confident,” said Genifrede, hastily. 

“Thou seemest to favour these outlaws in their 
career, Genifrede,” said Lord Allan, somewhat 
severely. “Surely thou forgettest that such tall 
savours of excusing our renegade kiusman in his 
course, and would not sound wellif it came to the 
ears of our king. After our departure thou wilt see 
these things in a different light; and we must leave 
this place as svon as possible.” 

Genifrede’s cheek grew pale, and her eyes were 
cast down with the dread that now came into her 
Was slie about to be torn from the preseuce 
of him who held her heart? No, she could not— 
would not go; and all the resolution of her race in- 


} spired the decision of her answer. 


“My sire,” she said, in a calm tone, clasping his 
hand, “ hear me, and then say if thou wilt not be 
merciful to thine own child. Providence has already 
grasped me from a distasteful marriage, and here— 
in the forest cavern—I have found the choicest love 
of my life, save a father’s blessing. Our kinsman, 
Giles lenlow, of blood, rank, and estate equal to 
our own, hath confessed for me a love which will 
either take him forth a redeemed man into the world 
again, or keep me here, the outlaw’s bride ; and, my 
dear sire, our fate rests with thyself. It thou goest to 
our king, and entreatest Giles’s purdon and restoration 
to his rank and estate again, it will be gained; and 
then, in thine own home, the honour of the Fenlows 
will be renewed, and thou wilt have gained a son. 
My father, act like thine own generousself! Think 
how he who had and still has thee in his power, and 
didst treat thee with the courtesy of a noble host, 
may be won! Forgive and forget that unhappy pas- 
sage of the past, and make thy Genifrede happy !” 
and she clung imploringly to his hand, while her 
beautiful blue eyes were uplifted with a most tender 
expression in their lucid depths. 

Lord Allan gazed upon his daughter for a moment 
in angered silence. ‘Then his brow grew less frown- 
ing, and thought shgwed itself in the expression of 
his eyes. The nobleman had not been blind since 
he had been a dweller in the cavern. He had seen 
something of the attachment between Giles and his 
child, although he bad not realised its full extent. 
Ile had felt, also, that Giles Fenlow, the outlaw from 
society, and ostracised by the king, had been 
made such by himself; aud now this was but recoil- 
ing upon his own head. What measure to take— 
how to proceed, was hard to choose, and for a ‘period 
he gazed upon his daughter with stern indignation, 
until, finally, gentler thoughts stole into his mind. 

At this moment Alfreta lifted the curtain which 
served as doorway to the chamber, but seeing her 
mistress was engaged, would have retired. 

“What wouldst thou, Alfreta?” asked Genifrede. 

“itis no matter now, wy lady,” she said, blush- 
ing. “I will come again.” 
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“Ah! I had forgotten. It is about thy bride-ca’:e, 
I remember. I will come presently,” replied her 
mistress, adding, as the girl went out: “ Happy Al- 
freta! She is to be married to Halbert to-morrow.” 

For several minutes Lord Allan did not stir from 
his posture of deep thought. He sat quietly in the 
seat he had taken. A great struggle was in his 
heart. Pride, anger, long-cherished feelings of ani- 
mosity towards his kinsman, were battling together. 
But at length he put dowu the evil demons who 
were striving for the mastery, and turned to Geni- 
frede, who was watching his countenance with eager 
interest on her own. 

“My child, I will not oppose your happiness. I 
will sue the king for our kinsman’s pardon; and if 
it be obtained, I will not withhold my consent to 
your union,” he said. 

“Thanks! oh, thanks, dear father!” cried Geni- 
trede, clasping her arms about his neck, and kissing 
him warmly. “ You have saved Giles, aud made me 


happy!” 
At that moment Giles Fenlow entered the apart- 
ment. Not knowing that Genifrede was there, he 


had sought Lord Allan, to have a conversation wit! 
that nobleman, and plead his suit for the Lady Geni- 
frede’s hand. 

His astonishment at the information he received 
from his kinsman’s lips may not be told by pen, and 
he devoutly thanked his Maker for the happiness 
which now seemed within his grasp. 

Long the trio sat planning the future, which now 
seemed to hold forth assurance of a beiter life. 

The morrow came, and with it tle wedding of 
Alfreta and Halbert Wescourt. 

The same old monk who had united Sir Clinton 
Deerwood and Inez Clary had lingered in the cavern 
for the purpose of performing tle marriage service 
for the pair, and in an impressive voice he uttered 
the words which linked the pretty young girl’s life 
with her outlaw lover's. Lord Allan, at the solici- 
tation of his daughter, gave away the bride, and 
thus, in her fine dress and veil, and with an ample 
dispensation of cake and wine, little Alfreta had as 
grand a wedding in that strange underground cavern 
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; and a brilliant light was in 
Genifrede’s eyes, and a happy smile pixyed constantly 
about her lips, as she rode on her snow-white palfrey 
to the stately castle gate. 

Auother month went by, and then there came a 
messenger from Fenlow Castle, bearing a sealed do- 
cument for the outlaw chieftain. This messenger 
was Lord Allan’s owr valet Geoffrey, who had re- 
ceived from his master directions where to find an 
old, gnarled, hollow oak, within whose receptacle the 
missive was deposited, and taken thence, to be read 
with joyful eagerness by Giles Fenlow. And ere 
many hours had elapsed he had collected his band, 
in order to wufold to them the import of the letter 
thus received, 

* Comrades, I have tidings to impart that will sur- 
prise you all. ‘he missive I hold in my hand is a 
proclamation from the king, declaring pardon and 
annesty to Giles Fenlow and his band, if they will 
leave Fenlow Forest and return quietly to their re- 
spective homes and the vocations of peaceful life 
again. What say you, my men? Shall we not give 
up this wild forest life, and go back to the haunts of 
civilisation once more ?” »sked the chief, as he looked 
upon the group gathered around him in the large 
dining-iiail of the cavern. 


Astonishment was depicted upon every face as 





the substance of their chieftain’s announcement fell 


upon their ears, and they looked from one to ano- 


| ther, as if to question their neighbours’ thoughts. 


as any lady of the land could have had in another | 


home. 

On the succeeding day, Lord Allan, accompanied 
by his child, was escorted from the cavern to the 
borders of the forest, where they were bidden adieu 
by Giles Fenlow, who, with his men, returned to the 
outlaw’s retreat. But the separation between Giles 
Fenlow and the Lady Genifrede was not destined to 
be long, for their leave-taking was like those who 





| low ! 


Dut presently they began to talk over this strange 
news, and to broach their opinions, Some were, at 
first, inclined to doubt the genuineness of the king’s 
off-r, until again the sight of the document, sealed 
with the royal seal, attested the truth of the an- 
nouncement; while others expressed themselves 
well enough satisfied with their present untrammelled 
life in the greenwood, and not wishing to make a 
change. 

“Let us stay here, and elect a new chief, if our 
captain wants to leave us,” the boldest of them mut- 
tered, until the cry was caught up, and vociferated 
through the hall. ‘ We don’t want the king’s par- 
don! We are satisfied here, and we will choose 
Halbert Wescourt for our captain !”’ 

But here Halbert stepped forward. 

“T am bound to follow my captain, Giles Fen- 
” he said. “If he leaves this life, I go with 
him; and if hestays, then I stay too,” and he cast a 
glance of honest affection into the outlaw chieftain’s 
face. 

“Thanks for your devotion, my good Halbert !” 


returned Giles Fenlow; “and now a few words to 





my men. Comrades, ye have heard the king’s pro- 
clamation, and ye will pardon my advice—then act 
upon it as ye list. For one, I am determined to give 
over this life of outlawry, which for a few years I 
have led, and go back to my good name, my rank, and 
inheritance again. And I would that every man of 
ye should take the same step—for, good comrades, ye 
will find that ‘tis a life that will yield more solid 
comfort than we can find here in this cavern. The 
greenwood has no restraints, the outside world has; 
but the law will protect every man’s right, and the 
king’s word is pledged to us. And, moreover, com- 
rades, every one of ye will go forth a rich man, for 
your chief will carry forth no tittle of the treasure 
this cavern holds—and so ye can divide it between 
ye—for’mark you, there is no word here,” holding 
up the proclamation, “ of confiscation of our goods to 
the crown. And now, what say ye, my men? Shall 
we not all take the offer, and go forth, honest men 
once more?” 

The outlaws conferred together, and presently 
their decision was announced. More struck by the 
generous Offer of their chief than the king’s procla- 
mation of amnesty, they resolved to divide the spoils, 
and, each man taking his share, go forth into the 
world again. And thus, ere that day had elapsed, 
the long-hoarded treasures which that rocky cavern 
contained were produced and parcelled out, and with 
a kind parting, Giles Fenlow shook each man by the 
hand, and went forth, leaving them to follow his ex- 
ample as soon as best they could. 

Within a week the retreat was deserted, and while 
the men had scattered over the country, tie matted 
vines at the cavern door were all undisturbed, and 
thenceforth Fenlow Forest held no dread to travel- 
lers within its depths, and tales of the outlaw aud his 
band passed into legend and song. 

The remnant of our tale is soon told, 

After leaving his greenwood haunt, Giles Fenlow 
went up to court, and received, with the king’s par- 
don, complete restoration to his title and estates, aud 
as Lord Giles Fenlow, of Fenlow Castle, returned to 
his home again. 

His marriage with the Lady Genifrede soon foi- 
lowed, and the happy Alfreta, installed again as 
handmaiden, attired her mistress for the bridal, while 
Halbert, in the character of valet, performed like 
office for his master. 

Many happy years followed to all, and in the sunny 
future passed in that proud ancestral home, the career 
of the once outlaw of Fenlow Forest seemed like 4 
half-forgotten dream. 

THE END. 
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SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Heart's Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §c., Gc. 
a ene 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Dust unto dust, 
To this all must; 
The tenant hath resigned 
The faded form 
To waste and worm— 
Corruption claims her kind. 
Through paths unknown 
Thy soul hath flown, 
To seek the realms of woe, 
Where fiery pain 
Shall purge the stain 
Of actions done below. Ancient Hymn, 
Acramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life. 
She Stoops to Conquer. 
Havine pretended to the Countess of Montargis 
that she knew nothing whatever of the contents of 
the will of the late earl, who had that day been car- 
tied to his last resting-place, Amanda thought it 
would become her best to retire to her own apart- 
ments until she was sent for, as she did not doubt 


she would be before long. She sat before the fire | 
with a book in her hand, but so little interest did | 
she take in its contents, that she held it upside down, | 


and did not even know the title. 

While she was waiting in this perturbation of 
mind for the result of the forgery, the relatives and 
friends of the earl, including many who did not 
strictly come under either designation—namely, the 
tenants and others who held land or houses under 
him, filed into the dining-room, for the countess had 
Wisely made no distinction between the mourners 
High and low mingled together indiscriminately under 
the shadow of that great leveller—Death. 

lo many the feast which wes set out was a most 
agreeable relief after the shivering in the church, 
and being exposed to the rain both coming and going. 

Though few spoke at all, and those did not raise 
their voices, preserving a demeanour befitting the 
Solemnity of the occasion, most of the company paid 
‘nattention to the viands and wines which proved 
that their grief for the loss of the deceased peer had 
hot in the slightest degree impaired their appetites. 

The Countess of Montargis, with her son, Mr. Nor- 
ton, and a few relatives of the earl—who had come 

Some distance, with the keen instinct of the vulture, 
*ucipatiug a legacy, though, during his lifetime, 
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they had done nothing to merit such a mark of gene- 
rosity on his part—retired into the library, where the 
wili was to be read. Mr. Norton was more conse- 
quential than ever, but there was a peculiar twinkle 
in his eye which seemed to indicate that he expected 
some amusement from the disclosures he was about 
to make. The will had, as we have said, been de- 
livered into his hands, and it was beyond the power 
of mortal, or, at least, of a lawyer, to refrain from 
reading it. Nor was there any reason why he should 
not indulge his curiosity. The object of depositing 
it with a responsible person like himself was to make 
sure of its safety, and prevent its being tampered 
with. 

The group was an interesting one which took up 
positions around the lawyer. Everyone betrayed a 
certain amount of eagerness except Lord Mayland, 





whose position was secure. He took the entailed es- 
tates, though he took them with the half-uttered se- 


| cret, the remainder of which had died on his father’s 


lips and been buried with him ; but the countess her- 
self was not free from anxiety. She stood by the side of 
her son’s chair near the window, and the other expect- 
ants, five in number, the wet steaming from their dainp 
black clothes, assumed various positions around the 
table in front of the man of law, who opened the will, 
which he drew from his breast-pocket of his coat, 
and, with a preliminary “ Hem!” began to read the 
contents of “the last will and testament of Hubert, 
ninth Earl of Montargis,” merely prefacing his work 
by the remark that the document he held in his hand 
| was, as far as he could judge, a perfectly legal one, 
and the only one of the kind that could be discovered. 

The roundabout phrases and reiterations with 
which the will was studded were listened to with im- 
patience, but in silence, until the lawyer read the 
name of the inheritant, which struck like a knell upon 
her ladyship’s heart, made Lord Mayland spring 
from his chair, and caused the relations to ask ono 
another who and what Amanda might be. Mr. Nor- 
ton begged that he might be permitted to finish his 
task, which he did without interruption, though 
scarcely any attention was paid to what he was read- 
ing. When he had ended he looked around him, and 
exclaimed : 

“TI believe Amanda Garraway is & governess in 
your establishment, my lady? Wili you have tle 
kindness to send for the young lady, that her good 
fortune may be communicated to her without delay.” 

“T cannot understand this,” said Lord Mayland, 
who saw that his mother. after making several in- 
effectual efforts to speak, was unable to do so. 
| “There was nothing so very eccentric about my late 

— conduct at any time, that I should have sus- 
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pected him of disinheriting his family. I had always 
understood from my motier that he intended her to 
have all the property which he had in the funds, in 
public companies, and in banks. Miss Garraway, I 
may explain, gentlemen, for your enlightenment, is a 
farmer’s daughter uf some accomplishments, who has 
fulfilled the post, for about a year, of governess to 
the Ladies Gwendoline and Selina, my sisters, and 
how she could have established a claim of such mag- 
nitude upon the earl’s gratitude as to induce him to 
leave her not less than a quarter of a million of money, 
I, for one, am wholly at a loss to imagine.” 

“Tt is not for me, my lord, to speculate as to the 
motives by which the testator was actuated,” said 
Mr. Norton. “I have done my duty, so far, in read- 
ing the will, which is here for anyone to examine 
who likes. If it is not agreeable to the assembled 
company to have Miss Garraway here, I will commu- 
nicate with her in writing, if someone will favour 
me with her present address.” 

“The person of whom you speak is, I am sorry to 
say, an inmate of this house !” cried the countess, so 
far forgetting herself as to betray the anger which 
was consuming her. “If you ring the bell, a servant 
will take any message you like to send her. I shall 
not, however, be here to receive her, for I am not in- 
clined to submit to the provisions of such an iniqui- 
tous will—for I will call it so—and I enter my pro- 
test against it without a moment's delay.” 

With this, the countess left the room with rather 
more haste than dignity. Lord Mayland remained. 
He was almost as perturbed as his mother. The re- 
latives crowded around him and oppressed him with 
their sympathy. They had nothing to thank the lace 
earl for, as he had left them nothing, and although 
they would not abuse him, they abused his will, 
which came to nearly the same thing. 

Mr. Norton wished to pay court to the new star, 
and he rang the bell, telling the footman, who an- 
swered it, to be good enough to summon Miss Garra- 
way to the library, where her presence was required 
on important business. ‘Ihe man was not gone long. 
He came back with a polite message from Amanda, 
to the effect that she had a bad headache, anc would 
feel thankful to be excused. 

“Tt is evident,” said Mr. Norton, “that she is 
ignorant of the late earl’s munificent bequest, for it 
is not in human nature to turn a deaf ear to good} 
news, and to refuse to hear what we anticipate con- 
firmed,” adding, to the domestic, “tell Miss Gar- 
raway, if you please, that her presence is indispen- 
sable, and that she cannot be excused unless she is 
really too ill to leave her room.” 

‘be second application brougat Amanda, as she 
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intended it should. Her refusal at first was only 
done to throw dust in the eyes of those most inte- 
rested in her good fortune, and to make them believe 
that she knew nothing whatever of the provisions 
of the earl’s will. 

She looked pale, but was apparently unconcerned, 
as she entered the library, and stood near/theedoor, 
while Mr. Norton addressed her. 

“It is my pleasing duty to inform you,” Hie said, 
“that the Earl of Montargis has left you the en- 
tirety of his personal property. ‘he amount I am 
unable to ascertain at present. , Yours is the only 
name mentioned in the will, with the exception of 
the two daughters of the testator, to whom. you.are: 
to pay a thousand a-year each until theyvareemese 
ried, and there is a previous clause whiehleawess it) 
optional to you to reward or pension oldiservasutsof 
the household. Miss Garraway, I “you 
upon yourgood fortune.” 

“You. will excuse me, sir,” Aimamd®s ausstered). 
sinking into a chair; being sommewhintt overcome; 
“this news is totallyrumexpected ibiyyumes It iss trite 
that the Barl of. Momtargiss i 
one occasion that he stioul@inotiforget what: lte-was: 
pleased to callmy uu ; towards him: 
during his illness, bust D did nettamticipptersuct: ma-- 
nificence. Indeed, [iddsott Knowrvehethieritiwould |] 
be right of me to accept te ” 

“If the property-ital 
tion yet to be deciddadt”’ 
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‘yours, whiehhis a ques« 


with an intonation: off maliignity whiiohh did:not es- |) 


cape Amanday “you need! nett have amyy pretended 
scruplessabout) takingrit}.as Ii am the possessor of 
the real estate, andl mynmotiier and sisters will al- 
ways find that Homeewithumeewhich this unnatural 
will seeks to deprive themmof?” 

“ Really, my= lord, iff yous will pardém mep Ti will 
say, although Pddunes: by:any tol d 
a definitive opitsbomy, thatithe: young:ladyy is net: to 
blame in any’ weyy forr having’ money: lett: lier, 
and i 

His lordship cut Mr. Norton short; 

“The young lady, as you call her, is a farmer's 
daughter ; I have no doubt a very exemplary person 
in her proper sphere, but I humbly submit that she 
is not the one whose name ought to have figured con- 
spicuously in my father’s will. The affair at pre- 
sent is a mystery to me, but I shall, in conjunction 
with my mother, leave no stone unturned to upset 
the will in the Court of Probate.” 

“At all events, my lord, it does not seem to me 
that you can allege undue influence, or prove a y 

“ That will do, sir,” interrupted his lordship, wav- 
ing his handimpatiently. “Illhear no more. You 
have done what you were employed to do, and when 
I want avy further assistance from you I will give 
you due notice.” 

An angry retort was on the solicitor’s lips, but he 
was too much master of himself to give it utterance, 
and with a dignified bow he allowed his lordship to 
pass him on his way to the door. 

Amanda was in the direct path, and, when Lord 
Mayland neared her, she said, in a low tone of voice, 
which could only be heard by himself, but which, 
nevertheless, caused him to stop and listen: 

“Tam sorry that I should have incurred your re- 
sentment because I am the recipient of your father's 
bounty, and you will forgive me, I hope, for saying 
that itis wrong of you to treat me so slightingly. 
Perhaps it is in my power to give you the comple- 
tion of the story which the Earl of Montargis died 
in telling you.” 

“What do you mean?” he cried, while the per- 
spiration stood in beads upon his forehead, and he 
trembled so violently that he was forced to lean one 
hand on the back of a chair for support. 

“T shall say no more at present,” she answered. 
“T only throw out a hint that I may have been more 
in the confidence of the earl than you imagine, and 
the tenure of the position on which you congratulate 
yourself, and on which your mother and sisters are, 
you say, to depend in future, may rest with you. 
Ask me no questions now, for I shall refuse to an- 
swer them, and if I am not treated with more con- 
sideration by you, and the members of your family, 
you will find me an enemy whom it were worth your 
while to conciliate.” 

Lord Mayland looked like a ghost. This was a 
new trouble which he had not anticipated, and he 
cast a look upon her, half angry, half imploring, 
which she returned with a smile so sweet as to half 
disarm his suspicions. 

Ske had something more than a passing admira- 
tion for this handsome young nobleman, and she 
wished him to know that she entertained a predilec- 
tion for him. He went away to join his mother, feel- 
ing ill at ease, and wondering what new troubles 
fate had in store for him. 

The last shot of Amanda’s was a masterstroke of 
policy. That she knew something, he could not 
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dence of his father was a matter of conjecture. If he 
cared for her sufficiently to leave her the bulk of his 
property, it was not improbable that he had told her 
all concerning this mysterious heir, whom he had 
kept out of the way, but who still lived. Lord May- 
land forbore to tell his mother of this new source of 
grief andtrouble. Hekept it to himself, and nursed 
it to his own discomfort. It deprived him of rest by 
day and sleep by night. A storm-cloud hung over 
him. When it would burst he could not tell, but:he 
felt that he was deplorably at its mercy. 

Amanda went back to her private apartments, her 
heart swelling with the proud conseiousness of vietory 
so far, resolving that she would, on the following 
day, pay a visit to Mr. Norton, to whom she was net 
stranger, as she had met’ him-onee or twice atithe 
park. The first thing thet-metier gaze on entering. 
her little sitting-room was*a letter ffomtiie countess: 
One glance at the handwriting andthe coronet omther 
envelope satisfied her of that faetj.aud she hastily 


.| tore: ittopen, reading: the: following curt commuamica- 


tiome: 
“Tie Countesssof Montargis presents her compli 
jmenté:to Miss Garraway;.and will thank her toq pitt 
‘her House at lier earliest) possible conveniences. If 
Miss»Garrawaynvill begood enough tosend lier bill 
whiatt salary may bevduee to. her,, a&-well: asslier 
» for a. want of motieep, thierCountess: of Mbn- 


\tergis: will) return her -asctieque for the amount: byy 


, “Amt 1,” mattered Aimanda: ‘She migtiti 
‘Hawers the indignity contained in the latter: 
part! of err létter, thoughkit! only, showseliow muche 
she-feels the deprivation of the-property: whitch stie: 
expected would be hers. However;.Jicanwebliaffird: 
too lampbiatisuch petty spite, for they seemto liaveatoy 
chameerofi disputing sy: right to thermoney; . IFithiere- 


lieatibeen any legal flaw, whieh my ignoranee of" law 
Jlédimerto fear; theyy would’ hawe beeminformed of it 
jerestiow: by. Mi. who did not' seem to taker 


itheitrpart‘atiall. [shall goto-morrow morning. Itt 
déeenot'suit me to go-to-right;.andthey cannot with 
decency turn me out’at a moment's notice. The fats 
is, I do not know where to goto without reflection. I 
have done with my family, and, though I may provide 
for my father in a handsome manner, my career is 
distiuet from him, and I could not think either of liv- 
ing with him, or having him to live with me.” 

She had scarcely brought her reflections to aclose 
when there was a knock at the door. Looking at 
her watch, she found it was just five o’clock; that 
was the time old Blarrid had appointed for the inter- 
view she sought, and Amanda, who, in the excite- 
ment of other things, had forgotten all about it, 
turned pale as she said, in a voice that shook in spite 
of her habitual self-command : 

“Come in!” 

The door opened, and old Blarrid entered. 





CHAPTER XV. 
Aye free, aff han’, your story tell, 

When wi’ a bosom crony ; 

But still keep something to yoursel’ 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 

Conceal yoursel’ as were ye can 

Frae critical dissection ; 

But keek thro’ ev’ry other man, 

Wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection. Burns. 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n devotion ! Thid. 

Wiruovt a word of apology, the old woman sat 
herself down by the fire, aud, making some remarks 
about the coldness of the weather, stirred the coals 
together, adding : 

“ You’re comfortable up here, but you reckon upon 
being moreso when you come into your property. It 
is a fine thing to have money, and we shall not have 
to do any more work while we live.” 

“We!” echoed Amanda, with a strange, scared 
look. “What do you mean by that? I was not 
aware that the earl had left you anything, nurse. If 
he has I am very glad, because I think you deserved 
it.” 

“ Quite as much as you did. There is no doubt 
about that,” rejoined old Blarrid. “ But it is as well 
that we should understand one another at once. You 
managed the matter of the will very cleverly; but 
you did not calculate upon one thing, and that was 
thechance of my being awake.” 

“ But you were asleep in the chair,” cried Amanda, 
aghast. “Iam positive that you were fast asleep, 
as 1 brushed by you and you did not move.” 

“No, I wasn’t asleep!” retorted the old woman, 
snappishly. ‘I have been a nurse too long to go to 
sleep. The least word or sound wakes me, and when 
I heard my lord speak to you, I kept my ears oyen— 
yes, and I kept my eyes open while you were writing 
at the table close tome. The earl told you that he 





doubt, though to what extent she was in the confi- 


meant to leave his money to his wife, and instead of 


(Fprvarr 1, 1879, 
putting the name of Henrietta, Countess of Montg;. 
gis, as I heard him tell you, I saw you put Your own 
in, and now it’s all over the house that you arg the 
heiress, for Mrs. Barton was listening at the library 
door, and overheard everything. It was xy; = 
plan to say anything when the countess sent for y, 
this morning. I could not make her my slave, byt | 
can you. If I had told her everything, she might 
have given me twenty pounds, or she might yo. 
while, by holding my tongue, I can get twenty 
thousand pounds out of you for the mere asking,” 
When she finished this speech, old Blarrid got up 
and, opening the door, looked out to see if anyone 
was within earshot, and, finding that the passage oyt- 
side was deserted, she closed the door again, and ye. 
sumed her position by the fire, watching with lynx. 
eyed! curiosity: the effect of her announcement on 
Anauda; who coweredsbefore her, half terrified, |; 
wasfrightfal to: hien'te linwechad this woman as a spy 








upon ber actions; werless, because ship 
knew not what answer'to:make her. 

, “You: wor'é ?** goudinued Blarrid. “ Very 
well, we song tome, I like to hear my- 
Selif table. I've anyt tr to say which pleases 
‘rie; aanblitiddes: please ine es Se the whip-hand 
of! you, whie:thoughts se clever. Well, you 
were clevery 1 It was-a good ides 


wourtt 
to put yourniaaner ite tise WHE instead of Henricits, 


.Countess: of” getithe money. | 
- y 
\don'tisee anything. eS mccoragen it is your 
quatrelling with mee. tumble your fortunes 


about'your head [fe at Howser of cards, bat I dou't 
jmeam to do it iif youmarec fai@twithiune, and do as | 
|tedl you.” 

Amanda saw thattitiwas* useless to: contradict the 
old creature: Shechad, Tei era only too 
well, and it was impossible y thatishe was cor- 
reetlyinformed. A fo beeroommitted, and 
Biarrid knew it: So, herself) from the 
apathetic state into whieks: shies fallen, Amanda 
jreplied:. 
) “ Wiiattiss your proposal?’ Ti dd» not suppose you 


‘Have-come liere without amobject.” 
“Certainly not,”answered old Blarrid. “I mean 
to stipport you, and you must support me. ‘That’sa 


joke. Excuse my laughing, but I’m in such a good 
humour with everybody and everything that I can't 
help it. I always laugh when I’m pleased. I don't 
expect you will have much difficulty in getting the 
mouey, for it is as clear'as daylight that it is yours. 
Now, I'll tell' you what you must do. There isa 
country house to let near Nunninton. Take it. We'll 
live there, youand I, 1’ll be-your housekeeper, aud 
have all my comforts and do nothing for them. I 
don’t want much money, because I should not know 
what to do with it if I had. I’ve never been used to 
it, but I like my comforts, and I hate work. You 
treat me well, and I'll keep the secret; disobey or 
offend me, and I'll go to those who'll treat me better, 
and punish you.” 

The position which Amanda had at present was s0 
insecure that she could not afford to defy old Parrid, 
though her heart was filled with a fierce hatred 
against her, and she felt that she could see anyone 
kill her without compunetion, or even perform the 
office of executioner upom her herself. She deemed 
it prudent to comply with all demauds which might 
be made upon her, for it was better to have the money 
and the maintenance of Blarrid than not have it at 
all. . So, cloaking her hatred and her resentment, she 
said : 

“TI will do all you ask, but you must not make 
your terms too onerous. You shall have your com- 
forts, as you call them, and what money you require, 
but you must leave me at liberty to act as I please 
for I cannot be always shut up in a lonely country 
house with you as my sole companion.” 

“That depends upon circumstances,” rejoined th« 
old woman. “I shall make no terms at present. Tell 
me when you intend to go, for I don’t suppose you 
intend to stay here, or will be allowed to, for the mat 
ter of that, after what has occurred. I know if I 
was the countess I'd have you out in double quick 
time.” 

Amanda admitted that she did not know where to 
go for the following week or two, and the nurse sug- 
gested that she would find a home in the cottage at 
Fonthills. 

“It is not much of a place,” she exclaimed, “and 
I can’t say that you will find it very comfortable; 
still it is a home, and I should like to have you near 
me. I can’t afford, as I may say, to let you out of 
my sight; you might, like Lord Lovel in tho song 
‘ Be off’ strange countries for to see !’” P 

And the old woman laughed at her own wit, find- 
ing no response in Amanda, who was grave evel \0 
the verge of despair. She made no opposition t 
Blarrid’s plan, however, and agreed to go to the 
cottage in the village on the following morning ; and 
this being settled, the old crony left her to herself. 
Her reflections were not of # pleasant nature, aud 
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the money she had robbed others of did not appear 
of so golden a hue now that she had another to share 
it with her. There was no denying that she was 
jn Blarrid’s power, and she set her brains to work to 
devise some means by which she could escape from 
the hateful thraldom. ” 

It had been a favourite scheme of hers, ever since 
she entered the household of the Earl and Countess 
of Montargis, to acquire some power over Lord May- 
Jand which would make him glad to marry her, and 
she now thought that if she gained possession of the 
secret which the earl had so nearly communicated to 
his son, she would be able to tell him that, unless he 
made her his wife, she would rob him of his title, 
and give it, with the estates, to the rightful heir, as 
she had robbed his mother of that. which was in- 
tended for her. 

While she ruminated, she thonght of the young 
man Maxwell, to whom she had seen the Earl of 
Montargis talking on the day which took her to 
Fonthills on the charitable expedition organised by 
the countess. It'struck her forcibly that he was the 

rson to whom the earl alluded, and that this ne- 
glected, intemperate young man, who had been in a 
lunatic asylum, was the heir to the title and estates, 
and no other than Noel, the son of Stanley Mayland, 
brother to the late earl. She had no rest, after hav- 
ing couceived this: idea; until she: could test its 
truth, and her desire to do so reconeiled her to going 
to Blarrid’s cottage which, she ascertained was not 
far from Betty Nason’s, in whose house Maxwell 
lived, or did live, when she last’heard of him. 

Early in the morning her trunks were packed, and 
she was about to descend to the breakfast-room, as 
usual, when Mrs. Barton, the housekeeper, who was 
thoroughly devoted to the countess, and, therefore, 
an enemy of Amanda’s, made her appearance, saying, 
with a spitefulness which showed that she took a 
pleasure in being the bearer of a disagreeable mes- 


sage : 

“Your breakfast will be up directly; miss; as my 
lady says you're to have it in your own room, and not 
with the family, as:you've beea accustomed to ; and, 
if you pleasey miss, you need net trouble yourself to 
say good-bye, or to go through the ceremony of 
leave-taking, as it-is perfectly unnecessary, it being 
impossible thatthe family can have any further in- 
tercourse with you under the circumstances.” 

“Thank: you, Mrs, Barton; I’shall not breakfast 
here,” replied: Amanda, calmly, “Be good enough 
to tell the countess that’ I am no»more desirous of 
being.on friendly terms: than she is, though I can 
forgive her for feeling annoyed at’ the marked pre- 
ference the late: earl showed me. Iam going to stay 
in the village for a short time, until I can settle my 
plaus aud make arrangements. Lady Montargis-will 
hear from me before long. My luggage is ready, and, 
as I do not wish to put any membor of’her ladyship’s 
household to any: trouble, I will send a cart for my 
things. Perhaps you do not know, Mrs. Barton,” 
she added, with a sarcastic smile, “‘ that the ear! has 
not left any legacies to the household, but that it is 
in my discretion to reward anyone whom I may con- 
sider fit. You have just made yourself so amiable 
that I shall certainly not forget you.” 

Mrs. Barton looked very blank at this announce- 
ment, and said: 

“Tm sure I beg your pardon, miss, if I’ have 
offended you by bringing the message with which I 
was entrusted by the countess, whom, of course, I 
Ilook upon as my mistress.” 

“I did not say you had offended me, but I am not 
in the habit of allowing myself to be treated with in- 
dignity by anybody without showing resentment 
when the opportunity and the time for doing so 
comes.” 

“Oh! very well,” retorted Mrs. Barton, tossing 
her head. “If it comes to that, I’m independent of 
you, or anything you can do forme. Pride will have 
afall, and perhaps you haven't got your money yet. 
‘There’s many aslip,’ as the proverb'says, and I don’t 
believe Heaven will allow my lady to be robbed of 
her rights #z long. Good morning, miss, and much 
good may your fortune do you!” 

Turning her back upon her as if she. had not heard 
her impertinence, Amanda took no further notice of 
the housekeeper, who flounced from the room in a 
manuer intended to convey supreme contempt and 
disdain, but which was quite lost upon her whom it 
was intended to insult, as she was absorbed with 
calculations and speculations of a far more important 
nature than thie slight which Mrs. Barton put upon her, 

The day following the funeral was bright and 
clear, A strong north-west wind had set in, drying up 
the mud and slush, and changing the aspect of the 
Weather altogether, justifying its proverbial fickle- 
hess in this changeable climate; aad Amanda found 
the walk to the village pleasant, and by no means 
tiresome or difficult. 

Old Blarrid lived in the sort of thatched cottage 
Which is common enough in England. It had two 





rooms above and as many below, with a kitchen and 
a wash-house built out. The furniture was solid 
and made for wear and tear, if cheap and lacking any 
pretensions to the beautiful. It presented a strange 
contrast to the gay appearance which Montargis 
House usually wore. Plain wooden chairs took the 
place of white and gold, of satin, walnut and rose 
woods ; but Amanda thought not of these things. She 
had commenced an ambitious and adventurous career, 
and knew not when it might end or what would be 
the result. Henceforth her mind was to be a stran- 
ger to peace and quietness, and she was to be the 
victim of unrest. 

In the afternoon her messenger, a man who sold 
coals and wood in the village, and who had lent her 
his cart on hire, returned from the House, as it was 
called, with her luggage, which consisted of only 
two trunks, covered, as is usual with ladies’ boxes, 
with canvas, and a variety of smaller articles, such 
as bandboxes and parcels, with old Blarrid perched 
upon one of the trunks, looking like a witch as she 
placed her elbows on her knees and supported her 
head with her hands. 

Amanda suggested that the luggage should be left 
downstairs, as she could take out what she wanted, 
and it would only be unnecessary trouble to carry them 
upstairs, as she did not intend to stay long, but this 
Blarrid cut short by saying “they should go when 
she liked, and she’d have no interference with her 
arrangements.” 

With a sigh of disgust; Amanda turned away, and 
took no further interest in the matter, until she was 
asked for money to pay the expense of transit, which 
the gave to the nurse. After that old Blarrid went 
upstairs, and Amanda sat by the fire, peering into 
the mazy fretwork of the brightly glowing coals 
until the shadows encompassed her, and danced fan- 
tastic measures on the neatly sanded floor. Tho 
flames played wildly with one another, and the sha- 
dows; taking their inspiration from their strange 
flickering, executed thé crookedest gyrations, until 
Amanda felt dizzy in watching them. : 

Wondering where old Blarrid could be, and what 
she could find to occupy her time and attention, she 
went upstairs, and seeing a light ina room, the door 
of which was open, she passed: in, and beheld the 
nurse, much to her surprise, engaged in examining 
the contents of her boxes. By some means or other 
she had got possession of her keys, and was gratify- 
ing her curiosity at the expense of the order and 
neatness that characterised it before she laid her 
sacrilegious hands upon dresses, shawls, and the 
wardrobe generally, She was notin the least dis- 
concerted at-Amanda’s appearanee, and exclaimed: 

“T like looking over people's things, and there’s a 
lot here will do forme. I’m putting them on one 
side. Yours you can arrange afterwards as you 
like. There’s this brown silk,” she continued, 
holding up a handsome dress. “It will do for me 
fine, and if I go to church in it, I shall say my new 
lodger give it me, and all the parish will go mad 
with envy: There’s a hat, too, with a feather. I[ 
don’t know how I should look in a hat, but I'll try it 
ow presently before the glass. I’ve known some old 
women look wonderfully well in a hat and feather, 
though it is the fashion for younger ones to wear 
them. I see a nice shawl, an!Ingy shawl. I'll have 
that. Gloves ain’t no sort of use to me, and your 
boots won't fit. Oh, I do love routing about !” 

Amanda was too disquieted to say anything by 
way of remonstrance, knowing: that if she did so 
she would be met by the old woman’s threats. So 
she pressed down her rising indignation, and went 
downstairs again, half choked with the anger she 
could give no vent to. 

The front door was unlatched, and she pushed it 
open, thinking that the fresh air might do her good. 
The shadows of night were falling, and lights glim- 
mered in most of the windows of the old-fashioned 
cottages in the village. The cold air, the severity 
of which threatened a frost, had driven the children 
who usually disported themselves in the gutters, to 
seek a refuge from its inclemency by the paternal 
fireside, and only a few toil-weary labourers were 
to be seen, wending their way home after the com- 
pletion of the day's work. 

There was one exception, however; for aggan of 
gentlemanly appearance stopped in front of Amanda, 
who was dimly visible in the shadow of the door- 
way, and exclaimed: 

“Can you kindly inform me if a nurse named 
Blarrid lives here, and if so, whether she has a young 
lady from Montargis Park staying here with her?” 

Amanda recognised the voice of Lord Mayland, and 
her heart palpitated with joy. He had sought her, 
and proved thereby that the words she had hastily 
uttered the day before in the iibrary had hit their 
mark. He was afraid of her. It was easy to see 
that he could know no peace until he understood 
from her own lips the extent of her knowledge, and 
she replied ; 





“Tam Miss Garraway, and I presume you are Lord 
Mayland. If so, I can guess the cause of your visit. 
You wish to have some private conversation with 
me. If you will wait, I can put on my bonnet and 
shawl, and walk a little way down the village. It 
will be best not to ask you inside, as we may be 
overheard.” 

“Thank you. As you please,” he answered. 

And while he paced moodily up and down in front 
of the cottage, Amanda hastily attired herself, and 
went out without saying one word to old Blarrid, 
who already knew more than enough for Amanda’s 
peace of mind. When Amanda's delicate form was 
by his side, his lordship said : 

“Tam induced to think that you must, as you as- 
sert, have been more in the confidence of the earl, 
my father, than any of us supposed, and I would ra- 
ther be considered a friend than an enemy by you, 
though I cannot induce my mother to take the same 
view of the matter.” 

“It grieves me, my lord,” replied Amanda, “to 
hear you talk of hostility. Why should we not be 
friends? It was the earl’s wish that the most cor- 
dial relations should always exist between you and 
myself. I fear that you will think me forward and 
unmaidenly if Irepeat his words tome. They were 
uttered as a sort of command, which I was to give 
you if he were too ill to let them come with addi- 
tional force from his own lips.” 

“ Pray tell me,” said Lord Mayland. “I will not 
think harshly of you, nor will I call you unmaidenly.” 

“ On that understanding. you shall hear what the 
Earl of Montargis’s wishes were,” returned Amanda, 
“though I could have desired to be spayed the task. 
He entrusted me with the secret that weighed down 
his life, and he left me his fortune, always hoping 
that an alliance might be cemented between you and 
me. ‘Let Mayland marry you,’ he said, ‘and the 
money and the secret will both remain in the family. 
It is my hope that my son will do this, because I am 
satisfied that you are a woman calculated to make 
him happy, and to assist him by judicious advice 
when tbe occasion calls for it.’ This and mueh more 
the earl said tome. But you will pardon me, I am 
sure, for not dwelling any longer upon the subject. 
I have given you the sum and substance of his 
wishes. Itis for youto think whether you can obey 
your father, and for me to consider if my heart will 
let me help you in the endeavour. Nothing on earth, 
my lord, could have induced me to say what I have 
just uttered, but a belief that the request of: the dy- 
ing man is sacred, and that I should be guilty almost 
of a crime if I kept silence.” 

Lord Mayland halted, and cast his eyes on the 
ground. This communication evidently took him 
by surprise. Amanda tried to peer into his face 
through the darkness, but she could see nothing more 
than the massive outline of his handsome counte- 
nance, which was impassive as the Sphinx. 

(To be continued.) 








EVELYN’S PLOT. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

FraNK TEMPLE’s researches and inquiries had 
been little satisfactory in their character. All tended _ 
to deepen the suspicions against the unfortunate 
Oliver, and nothing that could in any way tend to 
elucidate the mystery that hung over the affair had 
transpired. 

And Evelyn was growing paler and thinner each 
day, and the sweet face was losing its natural bright- 
ness, and assuming an expression of sadness and 
touching patience, which gave it a softer and deeper 
attraction for an intellectnal and noble mind. 

Yet Frank’s feelings were gradually changing in 
their character. The very loneliness and grief which 
gave her additional interest, also invested her with 
a deeper sacredness in his eyes. And Frank had too 
quickly perceived the state of her feelings towards 
her unhappy: cousin, not to relinquish any idea of 
more than protecting and admiring friendship where 
she was concerned. And as he again and again came 
to bring her news of the progress of his investiga- 
tion, and of the state of the hapless prisoner’s mind 
and spirits ; he again and again schooled himself into 
subduing the love that had so suddenly and so 
strangely sprang up in his heart. 

But the deeper and more anxiously engrossing 
cares ofthe trial so fast approaching were weighing 
upon him, almost to the exclusion of all other emo- 
tions; and he shrank from the visits which were 
productive but of increased disappointment and sad- 
ness to the poor girl, in whom he was so deeply in- 
terested. 

It was some days since he had seen her. On the 
last visit he had told her of his purpose to put an ad- 
vertisement in the papers for the mysterious and un- 
known woman who had acted as nurse to the late Mr. 
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Danvers, couched in such urgent and guarded terms 
as might be likely to bring her to an interview. It 
had been so tried. Again and again it had appeared 
in the papers, but in vain. No reply had been given, 
no sign made; either it had not been observed, or its 
purport was misunderstood or disregarded. 

He had reluctantly brought himself to give these 
unwelcome tidings to Evelyn herself, and with a 
heavy heart prepared to pay his dreaded visit. 

To his surprise, he was informed that a young lady 
was with Miss Evelyn, but that no doubt she would 
see him. And he waited quietly in the room where 
he was ushered for a summons to her presence. The 
delay in the appearance of the fair girl was at once 
so unusual, and his own eager impatience to get over 
the unwelcome interview so strong, that he walked up 
and down the room with a restlessness very unusual 
with so calm and studious a man as the lonely bar- 
rister. At last he went to the window, to whileaway 
his impatience by gazing at the passers by. 

There was little to amuse him in that dark square, 
now wrapt in the dull darkness and the cold gloom 
of a winter's day. 

But the very circumstance drew his attention 
more especially to those who did enliven the scene 
with their presence, and he noticed with unusnal 
particularity each trifling circumstance that took 
place within his view. 

But little, very little, occurred for some minutes 
that could in any degree interest him, and he was 
about to turn away in weary impatience, when he 
observed a closely-cloaked and veiled female talking 
eagerly to a little boy at the corner of the square 
that was nearest to the house. 

It was a trivial circumstance, and one that would 
at any other time have passed unnoticed, but he was 
on the alert for every, the most trifling, incident 
that might occur, especially in that locality; and he 
watched the movements of the woman and the boy 
with unusual interest. 

He saw her eagerly talking to the lad, and after 
a few impressive words, point eagerly to the house 
at the window of which he was standing. Then 
she appeared to place something in the boy's 
hands, and then, again indicating the house with 
her finger, evidently despatched him in that direc- 
tion. Frank's curiosity was roused. 

He hastily rushed out into the hall, seized his hat, 
and in another moment he was out in the square. 
With professional acuteness and caution, however, 
he did not appear to notice, nor even to direct his 
steps in the female's direction, but took a turning 
immediately by the house, as if going in a plainly 
opposite way. 

But no sooner had he got out of sight than he ran 
at the top of his speed round a short street that led 
by a circuitous route to the corner where the female 
stood. 

He guessed that she would remain to see the suc- 
cess of her messenger’s errand, and he hoped still 
to intercept her ere she left the place. Nor was he 
mistaken. A quick glance told him that she was 
there still. Her eyes were fixed on the house he 
had just left, and she did not perceive him till he 
was just on the very place where she stood. 

He hastily laid his hand on her arm. She turned 
sharply, gazed on him, and then, with a gesture that 
had even regal dignity in it, drew herself up, and 
bade him leave her unmolested. 

A princess could searcely have had more queenly 
command in her air, nor more suppressed aud con- 
temptuous indignation in her tone. 

“ You mistake me,” he said; “you mistake me, 
madam. My errand is too important for trifling, 
and it must rest with yourself whether you will 
give me the satisfaction that I seek.” 

A slight shudder seemed to thrill the woman's 
frame. 

“What is it you want?” she said. “I am in 
haste. You areastranger tome. Only tell me in 
few words, and candidly, and I will answer you. It 
is no use attempting to deceive me.” 

“ T know it,” he said, quietly, “I know it. If you 
will not aid me of your own free will, it would be 
useless. I cannot compel you togive me the tidings, 
nor to help me, even if you have the power. But I 
cannot enter iuto particulars here; it is too public a 
place.” 

“ At least you can tell me the nature of the busi- 
ness?” she said, her eyes still turning on the house, 
which her little messenger was now leaving, and 
then, with a sigh of relief, fixing themselves on her 
companion. * What is it that you want of me ?” 

“The truth, if you can help me to discover it—the 
truth of the charge against Mr. Oliver Danvers.” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“ And how am I to knowof him ?” she said. “ Are 
you mad, to accost a stranger thus?” 

“No!” he said, “I am not. I do but argue from 
premises. I saw you despatching a messenger to 

that sad house, I kuow that a female, whose de- 


| scription answers to yours, had been for some timea 


nurse in the family, and, as I have advertised for her 
in vain for many days, I at once acted on the con- 
viction that you are that person.” 

She smiled bitterly. 

“ You think so?” 

“T do, so far as your veil will permit me to see 
your features. Oliver Danvers told me that the fe- 
male in question was tall and pale, and in black gar- 
ments, and, pardon me if I add, with a carriage 
and even a voice that most closely resembles 
yours,” 

“And you—a lawyer—would go on such vague 
coincidences ?” she said, scornfully. 

“How do you know that Iam a lawyer ?” he said, 
sharply. 

“ By a slight exertion of the same logic that made 
you fancy me the person you wanted,” she said; 
“and I suspect that my deductions are more wise 
and correct than yours.” 

“Then you deny that you are the person I 
want?” 

“TI deny that I am the nurse of Mr. Danvers, or of 
his son.” 

He hesitated. 

“ At least you know a great deal that I have not 
even hinted at,” he said; “and, to set you an ex- 
ample of candour, I will at once acknowledge that 
you are right. Iam now anxiously collecting every 
evidence for Mr. Oliver Danvers’ vindication, and 
feel an even deeper anxiety from the confidence re- 
posed in me, and the noble courage shown by his 
orphan cousin.” 

_ “His orphan cousin? Do you mean the daughter 
of Mr. Danvers’ sister ?” 

lt Tg 

“And is she so ‘trusting and noble?’” she said, 
half-mockingly. 

“Yes, far beyond any woman I ever knew. Though 
it may break her heart to condemn a man—whom I, 
from my heart, believe to be innocent—to ruin and 
misery, she refuses to flinch from the truth, or to 
take any measure that she deems unwortby of him, or 
of herself.” 

The woman seemed moved. 

“ This from her!” she murmured. “ This from her! 
It is like him. Noble and good!—noble and good! 
Poor child!—poor child!” 

“ Will you not acknowledge, now, what I believe 
to be your identity ?” asked Frank, eagerly. 

They had walked and down in the shade of the 
lonely street, at the corner of which she had stood. 
No living being was in sight, and the vague mists 
of a winter’s sky covered them from observaion. 

“T will not acknowledge what is false.” 

“Ts it false?” he said, doubtingly. 

The woman mused for a few minutes. The thick 
veil covered her face, but her head was downcast, 
and she suddenly stood still, as if weighing some pur- 
pose in her mind. 

“Will you come with me?” he said. “ Will you 
see her—Miss Rivers, I mean? I know that you 
could not resist the pleading of that sweet, pale face. 
You would not refuse to do aught that was in your 
power to avert such calamity from the innocent ?” 

She seemed to hesitate. Then she said, rather sud- 
denly: 

“ As you will. Only you will promise that I shall 
not be intercepted nor followed if Lcome with you?” 

“T promise.” 

“Tt is well,” she said. “I willcome. I will trust 
you.” 

And she gathered her veil more closely round her 
face, and prepared to follow him to the house. 

Let us turn fora moment to the private sitting- 
room of that fair girl—the room where Evelyn 
Rivers had passed so many hours of sorrow and hap- 
piness, of doubt, of pleasure, and of healthful occu- 
pation. 

And there is another with her now—the once 
bright and glittering ward of Basil Mordaunt—the 
fair, childlike Edith. Now pale, earnest, and grave 
as Evelyn's self, she sat there, her blue eyes tearless, 
and full of the deep purpose that alone supported her 
in that trying hour. 

“Evelyn, you will tell him what I cannot—I dare 
not. Tell him that 1 was true; tell him that it was 
for his sake that I gave him up. ‘Tell him that 
—it was only—only that which kept me from des- 

air.” 
. And the tone and the look well attested the words. 

Evelyn’s eyes filled. 

“ Edith—siuce you will not let me call you by any 
avy other name—Edith, my sister—yes, my sister 
now—whether you ever own that title or not—my 
dear sister! Must it indeed beso?—must this wrong 
and injustice indeed prevail in the world ?” 

Edith shook her head. 

“ My life has been but one long tissue of such in- 
justice, Evelyn. From the time that my parents de- 





serted me till this day I have never known aught 








else. It is a fit ending to sucha beginning of, 
wretched and lonely life. And, Evelyn, it is all oye 
now. The struggle, the sadness, and the desolatiog 
are henceforth but a cold dream. The sunshine, th, 
hopes and fears of my heart, are over for ever. T 
Heaven that he has not shared the evil fate!” 

She paused for a moment. Her eyes were dry ang 
fevered, though Evelyn’s were overflowing * with, 
tears. The very fountain of her feelings seemeg 
dry and parched. 

“One thing more, Evelyn. When you see him— 
see Cecil, will you give him this. It is the only 
thing that really belongs to me untainted by the 
hands of my persecutor—my hated master, This 
has hung round my neck since the hour that I first 
remember myself. It was there when he bought 
me, found me—whatever he pleases to call it. It may 
have been hung there by my parents. At least, it ig 
my own. Give it Cecil. Bid him forget all but 
that I loved him, and never attempt to sce me any 
more.” 

As she spoke she laid a gold, enamelled crogs on 
the table, suspended to a twisted chain of very delj- 
cate and peculiar workmanship. 

The jewel was a beautiful one in itself, and a tiny 
spring, indicated by a small turquoise, opened on a 
small, almost unintelligible, device and monogram, 
As she did so she rose, as if by a desperate effort, 
and approached Evelyn. 

“Tt is over now,” shesaid. “It isall over. Hence- 
forth I must be as one dead to you and to him. God 
bless you, Evelyn!—sister—his sister—and bless 
him, my beloved one. It is the last time such worls 
can pass my lips without sin!” 

Aad stooping down, she pressed her lips on Evelyn's 
with feverish excitement. 

“Not yet—not yet, Edith,” replied the girl; “not 
yet. Atleast, tell me where I can hear of you— 
where I can find you in case of need. I amas 
wretched as you are, Edith; and as lonely, if Oliver 
is condemned !” 

“No,” said the girl; “no; you can, at least, love 
him without sin. And, unblessed as I have been 
with a mother’s care, untrained, or rather evil- 
trained, I will never willingly commit such sin against 
myself, and my sex. Farewell, Evelyn! It is better, 
far better, that we should part for ever !” 

“ No, no, no!” exclaimed Evelyn, earnestly. “Not 
so—not so. I promise that no advantage shall be 
taken of your confidence—that Cecil shall not even 
know of your abode—that I will keep your confi- 


dence as I would a sister's. But, at least, I would 


have the chance of communicating with you, if any- 
thing should arise to need your help, or to deserve 
your interest.” 

Edith paused a moment, then, snatching a pen 
from the table, she wrote a few hasty lines, and 
then, pressing a kiss on her friend’s brow, she hurried 
from the room, at the very instant that Frank and 
his companion were ascending the stairs. 

The girl scarcely remarked them in her absorbing 
grief, as they drew back to let her pass. But the 
woman’s eyes were fixed sharply and earnestly upon 
her as she hurried by them. 

“Who is that?” she said hastily to Frank ; “ Who 
is that?” 

He made a gesture of ignorance, but the woman 
did not appear satisfied. She stood gazing after the 
light form as long as it was in sight, and her step 
was thoughtful and slow when she again turned to 
follow her guide. 

Frank had free access now to Evelyn's private 
sitting-room. Indeed, the girl seldom left her own 
apartment. She either declined seeing visitors en- 
tirely, or when, as in Frank's case, she admitted them 
to her own parlour, it was on some errand of certain 
business connected with her sad position. Thus, on 
Frank’s gentle, well-known knock being heard, she 
at once bade him enter. 

He did so, closely followed by his still veiled and 
well-cloaked companion. 

Evelyn stared at the unexpected visitor. 

“Excuse me,” Frank said, “ but I have ventured to 
bring you a visitor, whom I have supposed, either 
rightly or wrongfully, to be the person of whom we 
were in search. She denies her identity, but still 
she appears to know so much of youand your affairs 
that I would not let her go without an interview.” 

The girl timidly glanced at the stranger, but she 
did not appear to heed it. Her eyes were fixed op 
the jewel that Edith had left on the table. 

“Merciful Heaven !” she said; “ Merciful Heaven! 
Is it possible? Young lady, tell me, is that yours? 
Where did you get that bauble?” 

The question was so sharp and sudden that Evelyn 
scarcely could muster self-possession enough to frame 
an answer. J 

“I must know!” she said, peremptorily. “It is 
not idle curiosity. It involves the fate of so maDy- 
I tell you, young lady, I must know!” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

KoLAND softly opened the door in the back of the 
idol, but precipitately closed it again, having seen 
one of the priests in the act of emerging from the 
inner temple. 

“He is going to offer sacrifice for the success of 
the expedition, I think,” he whispered. “I thought 
the priests were all asleep.” 

He cautiously opened the aperture again, listening 
intently. A softly dropping sound came to his ears, 
and he comprehended that the priest was filling the 
lamps with fresh oil. This task performed, the priest 
began to carry the contents in the various baskets 
before the idols into the inner temple. The operation 
took half-an-hour or more, during which the young 
fugitives waited impatiently for his withdrawal. 

“The priests are going to enjoy themselves,” said 
the lad. “We have slept too early heretofore to 
witness their midnight feasts on the offerings of the 
credulous people, who believe that their gods desire 
their offerings. There he goes, Lily! At last we 
can start !” 

_ They waited yet a little longer until all was still 
inthe inner temple, and they stealthily crept from 
their concealment. 

The light of the many lamps at first blinded their 
dazzledeyes. They were frightened at every shadow, 
and peered over their shoulders as if they fancied 
that an enemy lurked behind every idol. 

Yet Roland, even then, noticed the row of empty 
baskets on the stone altars, ready for the morning 
offerings. 

They stole softly over the matting-covered floor, 
gained the door, opened it, and passed outside into 
the open air. 

The night was glorious. A soft starlight flooded 
the island, the lagoon, and the atoll, imparting to all 
‘strange and spectral beauty, a weird and unreal 
loveliness, 

, Keeping to the shadows of the palm-grove, the 
‘Ugitives crept to the brow of the hill, and surveyed 
tue scene. 

The village was wrapped in quiet. Not a light 
gleamed from one of its cottages, not a sign of life 
Was to be seen in its streets or onthe beach. A fleet 
of canoes was drawn up on the sands, ready for use, 
but no savage was to be seen near them. 

The lagoon lay around the island like a fairy ring 
of gleaming silver. “Its waters were as placid as the 





[TIE ESCAPE FROM THE ISLAND. | 
starlight. And outside, like a green hoop, was the 
atoll, that marvel of the marvellous tropics. 

They looked beyond the atoll to the blue and heav- 
ing sea. How lovely it was in the glorifying star- 
light! Upon its bosom, but more than a quarter of 
a mile from the atoll, rocked a stately ship of fair 
proportions. 

At sight of her, the hearts of the fugitives leaped 
for joy. 

She was at anchor, to the leeward of the island, 
her sails were furled, a watch barely visible on her 
decks. 

“We must get one of those canoes and go out to 
that ship,” said Roland, in the quick, energetic way 
that had now become habitual to him. “ There is, 
of course, a channel to the sea through the atoll. Oh, 
if it ouly prove to be on this side the island!” 

He swept the scene with an anxious gaze. 

“T see it!” cried Lily, making the discovery first. 
“There it is, Roland, a band of silver cutting the 
atoll in two!” 

She pointed to an opening in the atoll nearly oppo- 
site one end of the village. Roland looked for it, 
and detected it by the break in the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the outer island. 

“ You are right, Lily,” he said. “ That isa channel 
large enough for that ship to pass through. It is 
past midnight. We must be off before the savages 
awake.” 

He took her hand, and they commenced the descent 
of the hill, keeping in the shadow of the trees. 

Inspired by the sight of the ship they had seen, 
full of hope and courage, the descent seemed easy 
enough to the fugitives. A soft, sweet air, laden 
with spicy fragrance, swept up to them from the 
atoll, the starlight fell around them ina soft flood, 
myriads of night birds trilled delicious songs among 
the light shadows, and at almost every step they trod 
upon great, luxuriant, gorgeous-looking flowers, that 
exhaled intoxicating perfume. 

“ Roland,” said Lily, as they tripped on lightly 
over the springy turf, and her voice was full of a 
sweet and solemn meaning, “if we save that ship 
from destruction at the hands of the savages, I shall 
believe we were cast away here for the purpose! 
Heaven ordered our trials so that much good should 
come from them.” 

“ You have hit the truth exactly, dear Lily,” re- 
sponded Roland. “ There is a purpose, though often 
inscrutable, in the least event that happens. We may 
have been cast away here for the very purpose of 
saving many other lives. Through the heaviest sor- 
rows the greatest joy often comes !” 





“Tt will be a great joy if we save human lives,” 
said Lily. “Oh! if the ship might prove to be the 
dear, blessed, old Annie Colton!” 

“ She may be the Dolphin,” said Roland, gravely, 
“but it’s no less our duty to try to save her crew. If 
we rush only into another danger, we must board the 
ship outside.” 

“T know it,” said Lily, shuddering. “Oh, Roland, 
I hope it isn’t the Dolphin! Captain Stocks is onlya 
little better than the savages.” 

“Still, he is better,” said Roland. “ Anything is 
preferable to being eaten. I should greatly prefer 
death at the hands of Captain Stocks——” 

“So should I,” interrupted Lily, naively, “for his 
crew would testify against him, and he would be pun- 
ished, but who would ever punish the savages ?” 

“T don’t know what has come over me,” he said. 
“ The moment I looked at that ship outside, I felt a 
presentiment that something would happen—some- 
thing extraordinary. She may be the Dolphin or 
the Annie Colton, but the sight of her still affects me 
strangely with a vague presentimert or foreboding, I 
don’t know which.” 

“Then we'll find out,” said Lily, bravely. 
trial will be easy after this present one.” 

By this time they had reached level ground, and 
Roland began to lead the way by a circuitous route 
to the fleet of canoes. 

They had skirted the royal residence and Lily’s 
recent prison, gliding like shadows behind bushes 
and in the deep shade of low-branching trees, ar- 
riving at last in the vicinity of the beach. 

The canoes all lay in the open starlight, and as 
the fugitives drew near they saw within them the 
glitter of deadly weapons. ‘The arms for the expe- 
dition were all there. 

“T should like to cut these canoes all loose,” said 
Roland; “but even if I did, they would float about 
the lagoon. I don’t believe there’s current enough 
to carry them out to sea.” 

“They are full of clubs, axes, and hatchets—yes, 
and muskets,” exclaimed Lily. “They must have 
obtained them from another island, or from the Eng- 
lish ship that was wrecked here. I see no guard 
over the boats, Roland. I suppose the savages feel 
perfectly safe without one, yet I dislike to go out 
from this shadow into all that bright light.” 

“So do I.” returned Roland, who had grown both 
cautious and wary ; “these savages are so deceitful. 
We might be seen from the temple, or they may 
have a look-out watcher on the atoll or in the 
bushes. Here is a small canoe in the shadow of this 
overlangicg bush. It has two pair of oars——” 
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“T can pull one pair,” interrupted Lily, eagerly. 
“ T used to row for sport, you know, sometimes. Do 
let me help you, Roland!” 

“ Take the further oars. Now row softly, Lily.” 

He pushed the canoe off the beach, leaped in, and 
seized the remaining pair of oars. 

“Tf the sky would only cloud over!” -said Lily, 
feeling as if a hundred eyes were:upon her. “ How 
dreadfully light it is. Dear Roland, let’s. cross: 
lagoon and creep in aloxg the shadow of thonsaall) 
I’m sure somebody is looking at us!” 

“We must be as stillas death!” whigpeediTRéland. 
“The oars ought to be muffled. <Seftty,’Lily.” 

They shot away from theyshere, into the smooth 
waters of tho lagoon, theimeass dipping so softly that 
the sound might havetbeenttaken’for the sound of 
waves against thowhore. 

The starlight, ‘instead o6f «seeming lovely now, 
seemed merciless. Itikimgered on Lily's floating 
wealth of golden hsir,ven “ber white face, her lily- 
like hands. It litaypthesan-browned face of Roland, 
outlining his boyishfigereyand showing the fugitives 
with startling distinetuess. 

They had sotmade a dozen lengths of *the canoe 
from the beach, when Roland inadvertently made a 
louder splash with his oar. 

In an instant two.or.threeidusky heads were lifted 
from the bottoms.of the:eameessonithe beach. 

Then a fiendish yell«tangvover *the waters that 
startled the fugitivessantdrousdd'the whole-village. 

In her terror, Lily amvolantarily sprang to her 
feet, standing: erect, *thesetatlight playing on her 
figure and face, giving her a:spectral appearance. 


Roland plied his oars with frantiovenergy, request-_ 


ing Lily to sit dowa. 

The savages were about to-pashedff in pursuit 
when the figure of Waloa was seemonthe»beach. 

He gazed at the retreating fgupitivesvinunsort of 
stupefaction, then with a wild ,yellyehviaking words 
in his native tongue, he turned ; 
royal residence. 

The guards of the canoes, frightendby-hiowodda 
and example, incontinently fled afterukim. i 

“The oracle told them we were drowned,” esaid 
Roland, looking at the retreating foe. “* He‘didus a 
good turn, Lily. Waloa took us for ghosts, and is 
dreadfully frightened.” 

“They are all gone,” said Lily, with a long breath 
of relicf. ‘See them run to the queen’s house. Do 
savages believe in ghosts, Roland ?” she asked, re- 
suming her seat and oars. 

“ h, yes,” was the reply, as Roland propelled the 
boat onward by vigorous strokes. “These Pacific 
Islanders most of them believe in immortality.and 
ghosts. They believe in witches and wizards, ghosts 
and apparitions, and all sorts of frightful delu- 
sions.” 

“They are all coming down to the shore,” ex- 
claimed Lily. “I see the queen and Waloa, and the 
chief priest, and the whole village. How did.the 
priest get down so quickly from the temple? They 
look at us as if we were spectres. Only the queen, 
Waloa, and the priest are standing.” 

While speaking, Lily plied her oars with all her 
girlish strength, rendering valuable assistance to 
her foster-brother. 

“If wecan only get through the channel before 
they recover from their stupefaction, I shall be con- 
tented,” said Roland. “Here woe are safe in the 
shadow of the atoll.” 

He spoke truthfully. They had shot across the 
lagoon and entered the shade of the whispering 
palms bordering the atoll. ‘The shadows fell around 
them here, and they rowed swiftly along towards 
the channel. 

“It’s fortunate for us,” said the lad, after a pauso, 
“ that it dosu’t occur to the queen or Waloa to doubt 
the words of their oracle. They believe they see 
our apparitions. If they were to awake from their 
credulity now, they could scarcely overtake us with 
the start we have, unless they use their sails. Here’s 
the channel.” 

He dexterously shot the boat into the channel, and 
they glided on between bending trees, fanned by 
spicy breezes, and carolled to by hosts of night- 
birds. 

“If the ship should be gone,” breathed Lily, 
trying in vain to catch a glimpse of the sea. 

“Then we'll row ourselves to some uninhabited 
island,” replied Roland. “Better a desolate rock 
than the dangers we are escaping.” 

Lily gave a last glanco at the village, the bill, and 
the temple on its brow, praying that destiny might 
not return.them to those hostile shores. 

Neither relaxed the ears until the channel had 
been traversed. When they had gained the open 
sea, Roland drew the canoe to the atoll-beach, and 
they gave a few moments to rest, listening intently 
for sounds of pursuit. 

The ship lay before them, grand and stately, only 
& quarter of a mile distant. The breeze brought to 


their ears the tramp of the watch and the sound of 
voices on her deck. 

“She don’t look like the Dolphin,” declared Lily, 
earnestly. 

“ No, mor tlie ‘the Annie Colton!” replied Roland, 
sorrowiully. “‘tSheismowhale-ship, Lily. Look at 
her stlegamteshape, ‘her delicate spars, her carved 
She amst be a merchant-ship, or some- 
i sual.” 

“*Perhaps she’s a pirate,” suggested Lily, fearfally. 

“Whatevershe is, we must go out to warn‘her. 
They won't harm us, if only out of common grati- 
tude.” 

“Do you have that strange feeling or presenti- 
ment now, when you look at the ship?” inquired the 
little maiden. 

“ Yes, it grows on me,” declared Roland, in some 
agitation. ‘“ Lily, I feel as if that ship were to play 
an important part in my life-history—that ship, or 
someone on board of her. I dread yet long to tread 
her decks !”” 

At this juncture a rustling in the bushes startled 
Lily. With the quickness of thought, she plied her 
oars, and shot the canoe outfrom the land. 

“How imprudent we are,“Bdland!” she exclaimed. 
her sweet face paling with weaidden fear. “ ‘Those 
savages have doubtless »spies ven ‘the atoll, or they 
may have:eressed thélagoou. Ugaiek! we must gain 
the ship!” 

Lily’s fear,proved to be: grouniiless,*but the young 
couple didmot.care to rest agaiminithe midst of such 
threatening, perils. 

With quick, rapid strokes, that »wenld have done 
credit to a practised oarsman, theffggitives rowed 
out towards the-silent, waiting ship. 

They had traversed half the distanoe~whema voice 
called from the-ship : 

“ Boat, ahoy, there! 
time o’ night ?” 

“We want to come aboard!” shouted ‘Roland, 
boldly, pausing on his oars and looking at his inter- 
Mwogator. 

‘The reply in good ‘Bnglish, appeared: to:astonish 
the challenger. The fugitives noticed that »en-ex- 
citement seemed to-spread over the ship, and the 
watch gathered at the side to look at them. 

“ They thought we were savages. Lily,” said Ro- 
land, picking up his oars again. ‘“ Now for it!” 

They pulled together. . 

“Stop there!” came the voice of command, its 
owner evidently full of suspicion of savage tricks. 
“ Who are you?” 

“A couple of castaways,” Roland shouted. “We 
were washed overboard from a whaleship more than 
a week ago.” 

A consultation immediately took place on board 
the ship. 

“T don’t like the looks of the ship,” said Lily, 
half crying. “Iam sure she is a pirate. She has 
guus on her deck.” 

“Merchant vessels carry guns, darling,” said Ro- 
land, soothingly. ‘ They are suspicious of us, think- 
ing we may be linked with pirates or savages. It is 
necessary for them to be on their guard. There’s 
the captain.” 

He fixed his gaze upon a tall, portly figure that 
joined the group on deck. 

A second figure, tall and stately, followed the 
first. ‘The second, to Roland’s eye, appeared a pas- 
senger—the first the captain, their attire indicating 
the difference, as,seen in the vivid moonlight. 

“Stand up, Lily,” said the lad. ‘ They can’t dis- 
trust us when they see you.” 

Lily obeyed, the moonlight falling upon her, and 
revealing her features perfectly. 

There came a murmur of surprise from the ship. 

“ Come nearer !” called the captain. 

Roland rowed alongside. 

“There’s nothing wrong in the face,” he heard the 
captain say to the gentleman at his side. “it’s a 
strange adventure, general. What do you think of 
the lad ?” 

“I'd stake my life on his honesty,” responded the 
general, impulsively, in a voice that thrilled the lad’s 
soul like sweet, sad music, 

“Still, we can’t be too careful,” said the captain. 
“These islands are many of them half-settled by 
mutineers and deserters, who live with the savages, 
and breed children who help them in their pirati- 
cal work. ‘These children look all right, but I must 
be cautious. Your lady’s life, and yours, and my 
crew's must all be considered.” 

The general making uo reply, the captain called 
out: 

“ Where.are you from? What ship were you lost 
from? What.are your names ?” 

“We are from England,” answered Roland, pa- 
tiently. “We were lost from the whaleship Annie 
Colton, Captain Wexley, in the hurricane of a week 
ago. My name is Roland Nugent, and this is my sis- 


What do you want at this 
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ter, Lily Nugent.” 


He told his story in a way that convinced jj 
hearers of his truthfulness and sincerity. 

“If you’re going to take us aboard, do sry go, ang 
be done with it,” said little Lily, impatiently, «'p);, 
isa dreadful cannibal island, and they want to e+ 
us up; but if you don’t care, we can go off by oyy. 
selves. Your assistance,” she added, spiritely 
“isn’t at all necessary. Roland can get us home 
without any of your help. Only, before you send ng 
off, you'd better hear what we've got to say. [t's 
something perfectly awful.” 

Avshont of laughter came from the ship, in which, 
however, the captain and the»general were too well- 
bred to join. 

“T beg your pardon “for keeping yyou waiting so 
long, my little lady,” said se with a polite. 
ness that immediately mollified ‘Lily's offended dig. 
nity, “but »we are obliged itosbe careful in these 
waters. ‘The-savagesarees:ennning as snakes. Let 
me help youup to-the deck.” 

Lily was .albsmilesegainyanid-permitted the rougl- 
handed captain ‘to -assist thertotthe deck. Roland 
climbed after her like-asequirrel. 

The captain .and thezgeneral both ‘looked admir- 
hingly at the young pair,-so-handsome.in their youth- 
‘fal beauty, so bright, peerless,sandegpirited. 

“tSo\yot've a fieation'tormake to me, Mas- 
kter\Nugent,” said theeaptain,-withasmile. “Then 
stand-baek. Let the little folksthavera chance to cet 
theirbreaths. I-shall:be! ito listen as soon as 
you are rested enough'to tellit. ‘Hadn’t yon better 
both.go“below firstandrest-” 

“No, n0,” said Rol cing at the sky, “itis 
getting late. I have to wait. Listen!” 

He-wiped,his‘damp foréhead, and prepared to enter 





upon higmarrationwithent loss of time. 
OHM PBR XXIV. 
“Brrorr ing this «story, Roland looked 
-avound him, «at the strange faces, while 


che egatherdd shis'thoughts into the most effective 
} shape fo 


‘He noticed the captain first. He was a rouni- 
faced, full-bearded man, well-dressed, and with ao 
air of intelligent authority. This captain was ofs 
higher type than he had before encountered, and 
Roland felt the same instinctive confidence in him 
that he had felt for bluff, honest Captain Wexley. 

The general, however, attracted his attention 
most. He was a stately, handsome man. with a 
grave, stern face, sad and thoughtful eyes, auda 


-| countenance expressive of a noble and refined na- 


ture. His black hair was threaded with silver, and 
his jetty moustache had a few white hairs in it. Ho 
was dressed in black, and his appearance was at once 
courtly and gentlemanly. 

Roland was fascinated by him. His heart thrilled 
strangely under those grave and earnest glances. 
He flushed and paled, wondering at his own inex- 
plicable emotion. 

“While you rest yourself a bit, Master Nugent,” 
said the captain, good-naturedly, “let me introduce 
the ship and her commander to you. This is the 
ship Ocean Wave, a merchant vessel, bound from 
Hong Kong to England, and now out of her course 
by reason of contrary gales, hurricanes, and storms. 
We intended to stop at the Sandwich Islands, but are 
a few days to the southward and westward of thew. 
Intend to make them, though. Iam Captain James, 
at your service. This gentleman,” indicating the 
general, “is General Beverley, ambassador at the 
court of China these many years. He is now on his 
way kome with Mrs. Beverley. Now you may con- 
sider yourselves acquainted.” 

“But,” said Lily, puzzled, “I don't see how you 
got down here on your way from China to England. 
1 shouldn’t think the gales could drive you so fat. 
Last week they blew in the other direction.” : 

“The wind is a fickle thing,” said the captain, 
smiling, “but it has been both fierce and constant 
since last week, driving us, strange as it may sec 
to you, hundreds of miles from our course.” 

“Why didn’t you run into the bays of some of the 
Pacific islands ?” inquired Lily, still thoughtfully. 

“I did not like te risk acquaintance with the 
reefs and shoals which abound in those seas,” replied 
the captain, still politely, amused at Lily's bright 
ways. “I prefer an open sea in a storm.” ‘ 

“How came you to stop near this island?” per- 
sisted Lily. 

“‘ We needed carpenter-work done after our suc- 
cession of hurricanes, and stopped in shallow water 
yesterday todo it. It was finished last night, and 
we shall resume our cours® this morning with better 
weather. I waited overnight in order to get water 
and fruits, if any were to be had, from this island. 

These words recalled Roland to himself. 

“T will tell my story now,” he said. “I suppose 
that I ought to begin, perhaps, with our story first? 

“Yes,” assented the captain. “I am anxious t0 
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be rowing @ Savage canoe among the islands 
«Our home, as I have said, is in England,” said 
{widlt. 

? aused as the general uttered a subdued ex- 
clamation. 

“Go on, my lad,” said the general; “I did not 
wean to disturb you. The truth is, I cannever hear 
tho name without emotion. It has been a fatal spot 
+) me. It wrecked my fondest, proudest hopes——” 

Jie turned away and looked into the sea. 

Roland resumed his story. 

ife told of his happy home, of the-parents whose 
‘oe was in their children. He told of Gaptain Stocks, 
., y's abduction, his own flight, the scenes on board 
tue Dolphin, the escape in an. open boat, the vil- 
jainous part the captaim had in that escape, the visit 
t+) Tristan @’Acunha,.and their subsequent adven- 


Having thus established his credibility, he told of 
iradventures on the island, the sayings. of the 
, aud the projected attack on the ship by the 

in the darkness preeeding the dawn. 

“You have saved the lives of some, if not all of 
1s, [don’t doubt,” said the captain,» warmly, when 
Toland had concluded. “To you and this heroic 

ady we owe more than.we canever repay. Of 

ourse, you are anxious to reach homeagain. We 

se you a swift passage after leaving the 
Sandwich Islands.” 

“Mrs. Beverley will interest herself in the toilet of 

this young lady,” said the general, turning bis hand- 

face again towards the fugitives. “I know not 
which to admire most in you two young people— 
your noble heroism and patience, or your shrinking 
wodesty that would treat your adventures as simple 

! be wondered at. I will not lose sight of 
1 il l have taken you to your home. I should 
like to seo the father of such a sun, and the mother 
of such a daughter.” 

He sighed profoundiy. 

The captain Lad already turned to his duties. He 
was giviug orders to have the guas, all swivel-guns, 
uncovered, loaded, and manned. 

“Ts the captain going to fight the savages?” asked 
Lily, in surprise. 

“It seems so,” said the general, smiling. ‘ He is 
clearing the deck for action and loading the guns. 
They are fetching up arms,” he added, :as.@ load of 
muskets, lances, cutlasses, guns, and knives were 
brouzht on deck and piled in a miscellaneous heap. 
“It is almost time for the attack. The deck is no 
place for either of you now. ‘Let me take you 
below.” 

Lily felt drawn towards the ex-ambassador almost 
as strongly as did Roland, and -she’' took at. once his 
i. hand, giving her disengaged hand to Ko- 
land. 

The general conducted them ‘down to the cabin, at 
whose luxury the poor young wanderers were asto- 
nished. A carpet covered the floor. The dining- 
tables were of mahogany, covered with crimson 
lamask, and the sideboard sparkled and glittered 
with crystal and silver. ‘I'wo or three plate-glass 
wirrors were panelled in the walls, and the panels 
betweea the doors to the state-rooms were filled in 
with paintings. 

All this they saw by the lamps that burned against 
the wall with a bright and steady flame. 

“Sit down,” said the gencral, indicating a divan, 
“and [ will call Mrs. Beverley. She hasa faculiy of 
Winning the love of yaung, people, and will be glad 
to see you.’’ 

He moved towards one of the state-rooms, but had 
hot gained it when its door opened, and .a lady, 
lastily dressed, came out into the cabin. 

_“ What is the matter, dear?” she asked, not seeing 
the new-comers, “I heard a noise on deck and waked 
up toiind you gone. Is the island inhabited? Are 
tere savages upon it?” 

“Yes, my love,” answered the general, with a tone 
aud mauner that showed him to be an adoring hus- 
band, as well he might be. “We have been saved 
‘nawful peril. Here are our preservers, two chil- 
tren, lost in these waters. Mrs. Beverley, Miss Lily 
aud Master Roland Nugent.” 

The lady started, and looked at our young hero 
and heroine, 

She was a beantiful woman, still young and fair, 
with a lovely complexion of faintly-tinted creami- 
‘ess, with lips like damp coral, with sweet, sad, 
‘auutiag eyes, brown in colour and starlike in their 
tre aud glorious brilliancy. 

“he was a woman to be loved, admired, worship- 

Her figure was well-rounded, and queenly, 
‘ven majestic, in its bearing. Her face, half-haughty, 





““-sorrowlul, wholly sweet, was one never to be 


forzotten 
Lily’s heart went out to her at once. 
‘oiaud looked at her as.if she had .been.an angel, | 


# strauge, far-off look in his dark eyes, stvange 


glow on his brown cheeks, his breath coming and 
going with feverish rapidity. 

Mrs. Beverley greeted them both kindly, and con- 
tinued to regard them while her husband hurriedly 
told her their story. 

“ You are a little heroine, Miss Lily Nugent,” she 
said, playfully, when the general had concluded, and 
she softly stroked Lily’s golden curls. “I should 
love a daughter like you—a sweet, brave, heroic little 
soul, ready to do and dare with one she loves. You 
shall be my pet until I can place you in your mo- 
ther’s arms.” 

She gathered Lily close to her bc ¥om, nestling the 
little weary head against her heart. 

“Have you no word for Lily’s brother?” asked 
the general, softly, marking the rapt gaze of the lad. 

The lady looked at the lad, her brown eyes filling 
with sudden tears. 

“IT had.a son once,” she said, brokenly, “ but now 
Iam childless. If my boy had lived, it would have 
been the desire of my heart that he might have re- 
sembled this brave lad. It pains me to look at this 
boy, and be reminded anew of my desolation.” 

The general soothed-her by a few low-spoken 
words, of which Roland heard only the phrases 
“ taken in his sinless infancy,” “happy in heaven.” 

How the lad grieved for the bereaved and sorrow- 
ing mother! 

His heart swelled within him, and ke wished that 
fate had given him parents like these. 

Before his emotion could be noticed, a sound of 
running feet was heard on deck, and then all became 
still- again. 

“The attack is about to be made,” said the 
general. “Go to your room, darling, and take the 
children with you.” 

“T must go on deck,” said Roland, impetuously. 
“T may be of yso there. Lily don’t need me just 
now.” . 

Lily was in his arms directly. 
“Oh, Roland, dons go!” she cried. “Thesavages 
may kill you. For my sake, stay, Roland!” 

“T will take care that he does not get hurt, Miss 
Lily,” said the general. ‘‘We shall not allow the 
savages.to approach very near the ship, you .may 
be.sure.” 

Lily veluctantly relinquished her hold on her boy- 
lover. 

“ Be careful, Roland,” she whispered, softly. 

“ Yes, Lily. And if you would rather I-would stay, 
I will,” answered Roland, full of loyalty ‘to his 
childish love, and solicitous for her happiness and 
peace of mind. “Iwill not exposemyself to danger, 
but I should like to see an attack by savages.” 

“Go, then,” said Lily, generously. “ But. come 
down as soon as it’s over.” 

They embraced tenderly, and Lily gave her hand 
to Mrs. Beverley, while Roland ascended to the deck 
with the general. 

The deck appeared almost deserted. A man 
crouched beside cach swivel-gun, and others crouched 
behind the bulwarks. ‘The general and Roland has- 
tened to find a secure hiding-place, from which they 
could watch the approach of the enemy. 

The shadows that precede the dawn had settled 
over island and sea. The starlight was veiled, and 
the thick gloom shut out all but the mere outline of 
the.atoll. 

The hour of darkness, chosen by the savages, had 
arrived. 

On board ship every eye and ear watched and 
listened intently. 

Suddenly a canoe shot out from the channel across 
the atoll, another, and another, until a dozen canoes 
had gained the open sea, looking, with their low sides 
and swiftly moving oars, like a flock of night-birds. 

“ There they come,” was heard over the deck, in 
the captain’s shrill whisper. “ When I give the word, 
lads, fire.” 

A low-voiced “ay, ay” was heard in response from 
every quarter of the deck. 

Outside the atoll the little fleet halted a moment 
to scrutinise the ship they were bound to attack. In 
a canoe, with a latteen sail of better make than the 
rest, Roland fancied he could recognise the queen, 
Waloa, and others. 

The chief-priest was not there. 

Roland pointed out to the general his chief ene- 
mies. 

After a brief consultation the canoesswarmed to- 
wards the ship, their crews inspirited with the recital 
of the words of their faithful oracle, as repeated 
anew by the queen and Waloa. 

They. came on in a body, skimming the water like 
a flock of wild ducks. 

When they had made half the distance to the ves- 
sel the captain sprang up from his concealment, and 
challenged them. 

They answered by a yeil of defiance. 

* Come no nearer, or 1’ sink you !” cried the cap- 
tain. 


The islanders, confident in the words of their 
oracle, continued to advance. 

“Tom!” said the captain to the nearest gunner, 
“give them a shot wide of the mark to scare them.’” 

The gunner obeyed, directing a volley to wind- 
ward of the enemy that lashed the water to foam and 
fairly deafened their. 

The islanders were momentarily intimidated. Then, 
with their blind confidence in the supposed assurance 
of their deity, they fired their muskets at the ship, 
waved their weapons, and howled frightfully, still 
advancing. 

“They must not board us,” said the captain, “ else 
we shall lose lives. Turn the guus on them, men! 
Cut down the foremost boats!” 

‘The order was obeyed. 

The foremost boat was completely shattered, ite 
crew being precipitated into the water. ‘lhe second 
canoe was even more terribly cut up, not a savage 
being left unwounded. 

The cries, yells, and screams of the savages mado 
a perfect pandemonium. 

Yet thesurvivors, with their blind faith in an ul- 
timate success, came on. 

“ Another dose!” said the captain. “ Pepper the 
maa-eaters well, boys! Give it to them!” 

The guns belched forth again their deadly con- 
tents, making frightful havoc among the savages. 

The islanders gathered their remnant together in 
dismay, not daring to retreat lest their god should bo 
offended, and not daring to advance in the teeth of 
the death-dealing guns. 

By this time, in that region of early mornings, the 
shadows were lifting—the dawn was at hand. 

Roland could see the queen and Waloa plainly as 
they stood up in the boats, calling their followers: 
cowards, and bidding them advance to victory. 

The savage beauty presented a strange picture in 
her slight attire, with her streaming hair and blazing 
countenance, yet one which a civilised person would 
prefer at a safe distance. 

Her words had the desired effect. Her followers 
advanced again, yet plainly disheartened and disor- 
dered by the unexpected slaughter. 

Again the guus vomited forth their deadly con- 
tents. 

The queen and Waloa fell back-into the water, 
riddled with shot, their boat was .smashed, half 
their crew killed outright, the remainder wounded. 

The remaining savages were stupefied at this. dis- 
aster. They could neither advance norretreat. Their 
yells were all hushed. 

Horrified, yet curious. to know the worst, Roland 
stood up and looked at the discomfited enemy. 

The next instant, with one wild and awiul yell, 
they fled shoreward, dashing into the channel,.and 
hiding behind the atoll. 

They believed that Roland’s ghost had been as- 
sisting their enemy, that they had’ been fighting 
against supernatural powers ! 

“Part of that depraved race is wiped out,” said 
the captain, approaching the general. ‘My lad, 
your appearance was very effective,” he added, ad- 
dressing Roland. “There are no survivors in the 
water. I have no faucy for fruits or water from tlis 
desolated island,” he concluded. ‘ We will resame 
our course. Up with the anchor, boys! Out with 
the szfls !” 

The orders were received with a cheer, and 
speedily executed. In a short space of time the 
Ocean Wave was moving steadily on her course, 
bearing with her our hero and heroine, and saluted 
by the radiant heralds of a new morning. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue New Abyssinian Exrepition.—The Indian 
papers of tho 27th ult., just received, state that 
Mr. Candlish and Captain Beaumont have been 
taking evidence in Bombay and Poona in connection 
with the Abyssinian inquiry. ‘They intend paying a 
brief visit to Calcutta. 

Eat APPLES witH Your Foop.—Apples, if eaten 
at breakfast with bread and butter, without meat, re- 
move constipation, correct acidities, and cool off 
febrile conditions more than the most approved medi- 
cines. They prevent debility, strengthen digestion, 
correct the putrefactive tendencies of nitrogenous 
food, avert scurvy, and strengthen the power of pro- 
ductive labour. 

“Wuo was Ricut?”—We heard a good story the 
other day of how a reverend Lancashire lecturer was 
“sat upon” in the south by one of those “ voices ” 
which-sometimes put such ugly queries when least 
expected. The speaker was proving that doers of 
good were always in the minority, and, by parity of 
reasoning, that the Conservatives were worthy of all 
support and admiration, being fewer in number than 
their opponents. Proceeding to illustrate his argu- 

ment, ne said: “Paul was in a minority, but who 
| was right? Peter was in a minoriiy, but who was 
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right? Christ was ina minority, but who was right sf 
But the lecturer was literally “sat upon” when a 
“voice” in the gallery bawled out: “ Judas Iscariot 
was in a minority, but who was right?” The effect 
was indescribable. The lecturer was dumb, and for 
some minutes he could not utter a word. The au- 
dience, on whom some effect had previously been 
made, literally roared. 


THE DOUBLE FORTUNE. 
> 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SLIGHT as was the noise made by Sir Frederick’s 
entrance, it was enough to arouse both Arthur and 
Edith, who stared at the intruder with wild coun- 
tenances. 

Edith’s first idea was that she beheld an appari- 
tion, and she fairly cowered in her seat. 

Arthur was stunned and bewildered, not knowing 
what to think. 

And whiled he gazed, a warm smile flickered over 
the haggard face of the baronet, and his arms un- 
folded to embrace his son. 

As he saw this, Arthur sprang from his chair, cry- 


mg: 

& Father! Father !’’ 

“My son! Myson!” exclaimed Sir Frederick. 
“ Thank God I behold you again!” 

“ And you are really alive, father ?’’ cried Arthur. 
“* Why we all supposed you dead! We have buried 
someone who seemed to be you!’’ 

“IT know it, my son! You buried the body of your 
uncle William !”’ 

“ How strange!”’ ejaculated Arthur, his astonish- 
ment increasing. ‘‘ Where have you been all these 
months, dear father? Why have you allowed us to 
think you dead? It seems as though you had risen 
from the grave !”’ 

“To rob you of your honours, my son ?” said Sir 
Frederick, with a smile. 

“Oh, father ! Heaven knows it was a sad moment 
for me when I put them on!” exclaimed Arthur. 
** Welcome, ten thousand welcomes home, father !” 

“ Alas !’’ said the baronet, “‘ the great joy of this 
moment is terribly marred to me, my son! Another 
voice as dear to me as yours is not raised to wel- 
come me! I left Amy to your care, and now I ask 
her at your hands!” 

“T know not where she is, father. Indeed, I have 
not knowingly failed in my duty towards Amy. I 
will explain all as soon as you are rested, father !” 

Sir Frederick’s stern countenance relaxed a little 
as he listened to his son’s earnest self-defence. 

And then the baronet explained how he came to 
be taken captive, and how he came to be restored to 
reason. 

Edith availed herself of a pause in the narrative 
to come forward and exclaim : 

** Dear Sir Frederick, let me add my welcome to 
Arthur’s! Iam so glad to see you!” 

The baronet bowed, but did not avail himself of 
her proffered hand. 

He could not press in amity the hand of her who 
had driven Amy from her home. 

‘Tell me, my son,’”’ resumed Sir Frederick, “ have 
I returned in time to break off your marriage with 
Edith ?” , 

“Tam not engaged to marry Edith. But whatdo 
you mean, father ?” 

“This unhappy woman is already married! I 
have seen her husband—heard the whole story from 
his lips! He is the brigand chief, Gueveno !”” 

Edith uttered a low shriek and sank into a chair. 

“Can this be possible?” ejaculated Arthur, re- 
membering his recent interview with Edith. 

“It is! The brigand’s real name is Somerville! 
He begged me to intercede for him with his wife, 
whom he still loves, and freed me that I might do 








«“ Oh, father, are you not mistaken ?” cried Ar- 
ur. 

“No. For confirmation, you have only to look at 
Edith !” 

Edith’s countenance did indeed confirm the state- 
ment, her terrible emotion being there plainly 
evinced. 

The scales had fallen from Arthur’s eyes at last. 

“Your husband will follow me soon, Edith,” con- 
cluded the baronet. ‘“ He may be here to-morrow. 
If you decide on remaining apart from him, you 
shall have a small annuity for your support. But I 
cannot have you in my house. Amy’s place can 
never be occupied by you!” 

“T don’t wish to stay!” returned Edith, her fea- 
tures distorted by passion. “I shall stay till Somer- 
ville comes, although I don’t know whether I shall 
go with him or not. It’s a pity, however, that you 
did Sa pr ym oe a week longer. You 
might have returned to find me Lad in!” 

Arthur shuddered. — 

Noticing his involuntary movement, Edith smiled 
sardonically, and swept from the apartment, leav- 
ing father and son alone. 





“Thank God, father, you came as soon as you 
did!’ murmured Arthur, pressing his father’s hand 
affectionately. ‘I was on the point of making her 
an offer of marriage. Until now,’”’ he added, “I 
have never appreciated Amy as she deserved !” 

Arthur then related how he had discovered that 
Amy had found a situation as governess in the 
family of Lady Claremont, and how she had disap- 
peared from her home, to reappear again after a few 
days of absence. j P 

“When did all this take place?” inquired Sir 
Frederick. 

Arthur gave the dates. 

“So lately? Then we have some chance of find- 
ing the dear girl. Have you searched for her?” 

Arthur replied in the affirmative, giving a brief 
description of his efforts to find Amy, and con- 
cluded : 

“To-morrow, dear father, we will unite in an ex- 
tended search for Amy. But now you need food and 
rest. Remember, if you do not recruit your strength, 
you can do nothing.” 

At an early hour Sir Frederick retired, to gather 
strength for the proposed search of the morrow. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Amy and her singular companion proceeded along 
the streets in silence, but the maiden’s heart was 
busy with its mingled emotions. Was she about to 
learn the secret of her birth? she asked herself. 
Was she about to be restored to the parents of 
whose love and tenderness she had all her life been 
deprived ? Absorbed with these questions, she did 
not notice the malignant joy and triumph that 
beamed in the bold black eyes of her companion. 

The woman herself was so delighted with the suc- 
cess of her wicked scheme in inducing Amy to ac- 
company her home that her senses seemed to be in 
a whirl of delight. But her anticipated triumph 
was never to be realised. 

As they were crossing a street, each absorbed in 
her own thoughts, a sudden cry was raised from the 
people on the side-walks, and the maiden instantly 
became aware that a runaway horse was approach- 
ing them at a terrific speed. 

With a cry of warning to her companion, she flew 
towards the side-walk. The woman attempted to 
follow her, tripped or stumbled, and fell. The next 
moment one of the horse’s feet was planted upon 
her chest and two wheels passed over her body. 

A small crowd immediately collected around her, 
and friendly hands carried her into a surgeon’s 
shop ; the surgeon examined into the extent of the 
woman’s injuries ; and then looked at her pityingly. 
She understood his look. 

“You mean that I must die? Tell me how long 
I can live ?” 

‘Not more than two or three hours, I should 
judge,” said the surgeon, as gently as he could. 

‘** Only two or three hours !”’ she moaned, bitterly. 

Amy’s tender heart was touched by the misery of 
the woman, as well as horrified at her sudden ca- 
lamity, and she now sobbed aloud. 

“*You cry for me!” said the woman. “ Strange! 
And I have injured youso! Oh, I cannot die with 
this load of guilt upon me! I cannot die without 
doing one act of justice! Perkaps Heaven may par- 
don my faults if I restore you to your friends !” 

The thought seemed to afford her some comfort, 
and she became eager to act upon it. 

Whispering to Amy to draw her purse from her 
pocket, she bade her pay the surgeon, and have a 
cab called without an instant’s delay: 

To Amy’s surprise, the purse was very well filled. 

The surgeon sent out for a cab, convinced by the 
dying woman’s earnestness that the most must be 
made of her brief remnant of life, and he assisted 
her into the vehicle, offering to go with her. 

His offer was accepted, and he assisted Amy into 
the cab, following himself. 

“Tell him to drive to the Marquis of Chester’s, 
Park Lane,’”’ whispered Miss Warr. 

The surgeon obeyed, and they drove off. 

Amy listened to the address given with wonder 
and incredulity. She feared that Miss Warr had be- 
some delirious when she heard the name of the Mar- 
quis of Chester, but one glance at the clear, though 
glassy eyes of the woman assured her that she still 
retained her senses. 

The journey was long, or it appeared so, and the 
surgeon continually applied restoratives to the dy- 
ing woman, but by the time they arrived at their 
destination the ashen hues of approaching dissolu- 
tion had begun to spread over her features, 

** Will the marquis see you ?” asked the surgeon 
when the cab stopped before an imposing-looking 
residence. ‘‘ What message shall I send him ?” 

The woman whispered a few words in the sur- 
geon’s ear, which made him start and survey Amy 
narrowly. 

Losing no time, however, he ascended the marble 
steps, knocked, and demanded to see the marquis. He 
then disappeared within the dwelling, but almost 
immediately re-appeared, followed by a couple of 
servants in livery. 














Miss Warr was carefully lifted from her uncom. 
fortable position in the vehicle, and carried into th 
house, Amy following her in a state of bewilder. 
ment. They were ushered into a reception room, 
the woman placed upon a couch, and the servants 
dismissed. 

They had hardly disappeared when the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Chester entered the apartment 

“You sent us a message just now,” said the mar. 
chioness, regarding the dying woman with tremy. 
lous eagerness, “that you had come to restore to 
us the child so cruelly stolen from us years ago’ 
Where is she ?” 

“T stole her!” gasped Miss Warr, unheeding th, 
final question of the marchioness. ‘She was with 
her nurse in the park, and while the nurse was talk 
ing witha friend I carried off the child! I did it jy 
the hope of getting a reward for her!’ 

She paused, struggling for breath. 

“* Where is she now ?” exclaimed the marquis, ex 
citedly. 

“There!” cried the woman, half-arising by ; 
great effort, and pointing at Amy, who had re. 
—— a little. ‘‘ Theresheis! Behold your daugh. 

r had 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Chester turned, 
looked at the sweet, agitated countenance of Amy, 
and their hearts immediately acknowledged the re. 
lationship between them. They clasped the bewil. 
a7 girl to their hearts, and shed tears of joy over 

er 


“You can prove the truth of your words ?”’ said 
the marquis, when his first excitement had passed, 
“ There was a chain——’”’ gasped the woman. 

With trembling hands, Amy drew her necklace 
from her neck and placed it in the hands of his 
lordship. 

It was instantly recognised as a gift of the mar. 
quis to her ladyship before their marriage, and be- 
fore he had come into possession of his title. 

“*T will make an affidavit that she is your daugh- 
ter,”’ declared the woman, in feeble accents. “ With 
my dying breath I declare the truth of what I have 
just uttered !” 

The surgeon had been busily writing down the 
woman’s statement, and he now requested her to 
sign it. Asa last effort of expiring nature, she did 
so, and fell back dead ! 

‘* My daughter!” whispered the marchioness, draw- 
ing Amy nearer to her. “ Found at last!” 

** How much she looks like you!”’ exclaimed tho 
marquis. “I think I should have known her any- 
where. It is impossible not to be struck by the re- 


-semblance !’’ 


The marquis led the way into an adjoining apart- 
ment, and there Amy was obliged again and again 
to relate the history of her life, even to her abduc- 
tion by Lionel Claremont. 

In the midst of their rejoicings, Lord and Laly 
Claremont, and the Honourable Lionel Claremont 
entered the apartment with the assurance of near 
relatives. 

“ That girl here!”’ ejaculated Lady Claremont, as 
soon as she had greeted her relatives. ‘‘ My dear 
brother, let me assure you that she is unworthy 
your notice. If she has come here to complain of 
Lionel——” 

* Allow me to interrupt your ladyship,” said the 
marquis, courteously but coldly. “ This young lady 
is my long-lost daughter and heiress, the Lady Eola 
Grange!’ : 

“* You—you have adopted her ?” 

“No, she is ours by blood. She was stolen from 
us, as you remember !” 

In a few brief sentences he made Lord and Lady 
Claremont acquainted with Amy’s history, and the 
maiden was overwhelmed with the congratulations 
of her uncle and aunt. 

The marquis then related the story of Amy's ab- 
duction, and concluded by declaring : . 

“ Lionel’s agitation at seeing the necklace of which 
he has often seen the counterpart in Lady Chester's 

ossession, and of whose disappearance he we 

new, and his subsequent offer of marriage to Amy, 
convince me that he had fathomed the secret of her 
birth. It will, perhaps, be sufficient punishment for 
his wickedness for him to know that he is no longer 
my heir-apparent! The estates of Chester will go 
to the daughter of the house!” 

Lionel Claremont became pale with shame and 


rage. 

“ But, my dear brother,” said Lady Claremont, 
“ couldn’t a compromise be effected? I am sure 
Lionel is repentayt.” 

“No. He is not worthy to be the husband of my 
child,” replied the marquis, gazing proudly and 
fondly at Amy. 

Amy had not explained the supposed contempt of 
Arthur for herself, and therefore her parents felt it 
to be a duty, as well as a pleasure, to call at Hamlin 
House, and communicate their joy to Amy’s earliest 
friends. 

‘The carriage was immediately ordered, and the 
happy parents and their no less happy child set out 
for in House. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tye morning after Sir Frederick Hamlin’s return 
and consequent resumption of his rights, Edith 
Welsley devoted some hours to earnest, serious 
thought upon the subject of her future. Then she 
descended to the drawing-room, finding it occupied 
by Mrs. Gerves. 

““Js Sir Frederick at home, Mrs. Gerves?” she 
asked, carelessly, sinking into a chair. ‘Or Arthur?” 

“ Sir Frederick and Mr. Hamlin have been out 
all day,’ returned Mrs. Gerves. “‘ They are looking 
for Miss Amy. Would to Heaven they might find 
her!” 

Mrs. Gerves then withdrew ; but the next moment 
Raymond Welsley was ushered into the apartment. 

Edith related to him briefly, but bitterly, all the 
circumstances which had occurred, and ended by 
avowing her marriage formerly in Paris to the bri- 

d, Gueveno. 

Raymond regarded his sister as if doubting her 
sanity. 

” And now what shall I do,"Raymond ?” she asked. 

“Return to your husband !”’ advised the brother. 
“It’s the best thing you can do. If he’s rich, share 
his wealth. So far as I can see, no other course re- 
mains open to you.” 

“T was hoping that you might offer me your pro- 
tection——”” 

“Why, don’t you see that I am worse off than 
yourself ? Ihave no protection to offer you. Where 
is Sir Frederick to-day ?”’ 

“ Looking for Amy.” 

Raymond looked annoyed and anxious on hearing 
this statement, and said : 

“Tf Amy once hears of Sir Frederick’s return, she 
will fly tohim. I must see her this evening, and 
urge my suit in more forcible terms than I have 
yetdone. No time is to be lost if I would be suc- 
cessful.” 

Before Edith could reply, the door opened, and 
Sir Frederick and Arthur entered. 

The former looked weary and worn, and as if under 
the influence of a great disappointment, which was 
shared by the latter. 

They had spent the day in searching for Amy, but 
had not succeeded in obtaining the slightest clue to 
her whereabouts. 

On entering the drawing-room, Sir Fredcrick 
bowed coldly to Edith and her brother, and seated 
_ in an arm-chair at a little distance from 

em. 


.” 


“Why, my dear cousin, do you not know me ! 


cried Raymond, springiug up and extending his 
hand. “ Allow me to welcome youhome. You are 
like a visitant from another world——”’ 

“Do not trouble yourself to compliment me, Mr. 
Welsley,” returned the baronet coldly, without ap- 
pearing to see the proffered hand. “I estimate 
your words at their true value.” — 

Raymond looked abashed at this reception, and 
said, in an injured tone : 

“Thope, my dear Sir Frederick, that the errors of 
my unhappy sister have not prejudiced you against 
ne—— 

5 “They have not,” responded the baronet, coldly. 

I made inquiries this morning of Mrs. Gerves, 
and 1 had a long conversation with my son. I find 
that you were the accomplice of your sister in ex- 
pelling Amy from her rightful home. It is your 
own wickedness that has prejudiced me against 
you!” 

Raymond’s countenance flushed with rage, and 
he replied, angrily : 

“Very well, Sir Frederick. Say what you like. 
Only let me know when you find Amy.” 

“ What do you mean 2” cried Arthur. 

“T mean that I and Edith alone know her where- 
abouts. You may search for her for months with- 
= finding her, and when you do, she will be my 

ue! 

“You know where she is!’? exclaimed the baro- 
net, eagerly. “Oh, tell me, Raymond, and you may 
claim your own reward !” 

“No. Now is my time to triumph. When Amy 

Raymond Welsley you shall see her—not 


The baronet groaned, realising the implacable 
tesolve of the man before him, but Arthur strove 
encourage him, whispering that Raymond’s 
Movements could be watched until the maiden 
should be discovered. 

While Raymond was in the full height of his re- 
vengeful joy, the drawing-room door was thrown 
open, and a servant announced : 

Che Marquis and Marchioness of Chester and 
lady Eola Grange !”” 

The announcement of these personages was suc- 
ceeded by their entrance. 
peat was the astonishment of Raymond and 
os ith at recognising in the Lady Eola, Amy Ham- 
/2-—what Arthur Hamlin’s surprise in recognising 
m her Miss Vale! 

Raymond, who had long suspected the mystery 
of Amy’s parentage, and who had hoped to win the 
waiden as his wife before revealing it, sank into a 





chair, paralysed at the sudden frustration of all his 
villanous plans. 

“ Oh, Edith! dear Edith!” said Amy, hastening 
to the side of her false friend. “I have come to 
tell you that I have found my real parents——”’ 

She paused, alarmed that no answering smile 
beamed on Edith’s face, and that Miss Welsley’s 
eyes were fixed with a startled gaze in on opposite 
direction. 

Turning instinctively to behold the cause of her 
excitement, she encountered the thrilling glance of 
Sir Frederick. 

For a moment she stood transfixed to the spot, 
her senses in a whirl, and her eyes staring wildly at 
the unexpeeted vision, and then with a cry of joy 
she sprang forward, exclaiming : 

“Oh, papa! papa!” 

The next moment she was clasped to Sir Fre- 
derick’s breast. 

Arthur, who had been receiving the thanks of 
his noble visitors for his father’s care of Amy, 
paused in his reply, unable to comprehend why the 
Lady Eola should claim his parent as her father ; 
but the identity of the lovely young guest with the 
rejected Amy was instantly made apparent to him. 

He listened to the explanations of the marquis, 
and related tho particulars of his father’s return. 

As soon as he had grown calmer, Amy introduced 
Sir Frederick to her parents, and he was made 
aware of her eventful history. 

While it was being related, Raymond and Edith 
stole from the room. 

The happiness that followed the first flush of 
joyous excitement may safely be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. 

While the marquis and marchioness were listen- 
ing to a recital of Sir Frederick’s adventures during 
his absence in Italy, Arthur advanced to Amy, say- 
ing in a low tone: 

“Will the Lady Eola grant me a few minutes’ 
private interview in order to explain my past con- 
duct?” 

Amy blushed as-she assented, and they left the 
drawing-room, as they thought, unobserved. 

Arthur led the way to the conservatory. 

It was a charming spot—the very place in which 
to whisper lovers’ vows. 

But Arthur had no intention of making a decla- 
ration of love to his companion. Even if he had 
felt sure of her entire forgiveness for the misunder- 
standings of the past, he had no hope that her love 
for him had survived them. Besides, he was aware 
that the son of a baronet might be considered a 
very unsuitable match for the daughter of the 
Marquis of Chester, and that with her beauty, rank, 
and fortune, Amy might command the noblest al- 
liance. 

Since the revelations of his father on the pre- 
ceding evening, he had borne a weight of inexpres- 
sible humiliation and remorse, in reflecting upon 
the sorrow he must have caused Amy, and had now 
seized the first opportunity of begging Amy’s 
pardon. 

“‘T wish to say to you, Amy,” he said, in a voice 
broken by emotion, “ how deeply I havo always re- 
gretted your departure from the Lindens. The 
arguments used by Edith to influence your going 
away were all false——” 

“ False?” interrupted the maiden, involuntarily. 

“Yes, all false! I never knew of them till last 
evening, nor of her treachery. I searched for you 
long and yainly, as fora sister. The harsh words 
I used to you on one occasion were induced by 
Edith’s falsehoods and misrepresentations, but [ 
always felt a brother’s affection for you. When I 
think of the perils and trials you encountered after 
Edith had driven you forth from your only home, I 
fear you can never forgive me for my part in the 
course that drove you to it—unconscious as I was 
of it! Ihave not made this confession to excite 

our sympathy, but to show you the justice that 
ion been meted out to me. I shall never cease to 
love you!” 

A tear fell from his eyes upon Amy’s hand, and 
answering tears appeared in hers. 

“T am glad you love me, Arthur,” she said, 
softly, her face seeming transfigured, so luminous 
was it with joy. 

Arthur observed her emotion, wondered at it, and 
then exclaimed : 

“Oh, Amy! can it be that your love has survived 
till now? Am I presumptuous in ascribing your 
tears to that cause? Oh, Amy! can you give me any 
hope that you will be mine ?”’ 

“Yes, Arthur ; I love you still!” Amy murmured. 
** And I have now my reward!” 

Arthur clasped her to his breast in a transport of 
joy, and a blissful silence followed, when heart spoke 
to heart, though lips were mute. 

And when at length they spoke it was to whisper 
words of love and tenderness and hope. 

** Do you think your parents will consent to our 
union ?” asked Arthur, at length. 

“We will go and ask them,” replied Am” 
* Come !”’ 





_ Before the close of the fashionable season, a bril- 

liant wedding took place, in which the chief cha- 
racters were the Lady Eola Grange and Arthur 
Hamlin. 

After their marriage Arthur and Amy, as we shall 
continue to call her, took their rightful places in 
society, but found their chief happiness at the 
Lindens, in company with Sir Frederick. 

Raymond Welsley was shot in a gambling house 
in Germany, and Edith soon after died of a con- 
tagious disease. Her husband returned to his 
brigand life, and not long after met his death ina 
conflict with a body of soldiers. Arvelo fell beside 

m. 

Arvelo’s wife communicated the news of these 
latest events, and Sir Frederick, having a grateful 
memory of her kindness to him in his illness, settled 
a handsome annuity upon her. 

The other personages who have figured in our 
story met their just deserts, including Mr. Marks, 
the landlord of the Crown Inn, and Mrs. Gerves, 
who still remains housekeeper at the Lindens. Both 
consider themselves chief instruments in the hap- 
piness of Arthur and Amy. 


THE END. 


CHARITY AMONG SporTING Men.—The alms box 
of the Samaritan Fund of St. George’s Hospital at 
‘Tattersall’s was opened a few days ago, after an in- 
terim of twelve months, but not a single farthing 
was found in it. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE DISARMAMENT QUESTION. 
—In reply toa memorial from the Liverpool Peace 
Society, asking the Government to propose to the 
Great Powers of Europe a large and immediate re- 
duction of their armaments, Mr. Gladstone, speaking 
through his secretary, says:—“10, Downing-street, 
Whitehall, Dec. 16, 1869.—S1m,—Mr. Gladstone de- 
sires me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 15th instant, transmitting the memorial of the 
Liverpool Peace Society. I am directed to request 
that you will return his thanks to the committce, and 
assure them that their views in favour of peaceful 
relations and arrangements will at all times command 
the respectful consideration of her Majesty's Minis- 
ters.—I am, sir, &c. (signed), W. B. GuRDON.” 

Tue Ear) of Derby was present at the annual ses- 
sion of Lancashire justices, and during a discussion 
upon a motion for the provision of further accommo- 
dation for luvatics in the county, he expressed an 
opinion that much of what was said about the spread 
of insanity was imaginary, and was based on the 
number of patients in public asylums, tle explanation 
of which was that, formerly, through the severity 
exercised at asylums, there was a desire to kecp peo- 
ple out of them, whilst now, owing to better manage- 
ment, that feeling had died out, and tue number of 
inmates in asylums had consequently increased. The 
justices adopted the plans of a new asylum, and em- 
powered the finance committee to raise 400,000/. for 
its erection and other purposes connected therewith. 

WE do not see from year to year tho change which 
time effects in a country. Add but a few years to- 
gether, and we learn it plainly. We look a hundred 
years back, and there was no such Power as the 
United States of America, and Napoleon and Wel- 
lington were infants of a few months old. One 
hundred years more, and, in 1669, Louis the Magni- 
ficent was in his zenith in France, and Charles II. of 
England was in trouble with the Scotch Presby- 
terians. In 1569 we find Elizabeth imprisoning Mary 
Stuart; Alva at war in the Netherlands; Charles 
IX. preparing for the Huguenot massacre, 1469 
lands us amid the Wars of the Roses, finds Edward 
IV. making court to Elizabeth Grey, and the stern 
Kingmaker meditating his planof revenge. In 1369 
we find the Black Prince, son of Edward III., throw- 
ing down once more the wager of battle to France. 
In 1069 we find William the Norman consolidating 
the conquest which he had made in a single battle 
years before, and swearing by the “splendour of 
God” that he would break the spirit of the Saxons. 
T'wo centuries earlier land us in the time of Alfred, 
the beginning of the life of England, which has 
lasted almost exactly one thousand years. 

EMIGRATION.—There are epochs, and we are un- 
fortunately passing through one of them, when all the 
appliances we can bring to bear in promoting emi- 
gration are not sufficient to relieve us of the number 
of persons whom we would gladly send out, and who 
would gladly go. It is indeed surprising that, so sub- 
ject as we are to fluctuations of trade, and having such 
means of disposing successfully of those idle hands 
who have become useless to us and worse than useless 
to themselves, we should have turned the colonies to 
such little account. There is no danger for some 
time to come of overdoing emigration. Distress in- 
creases upon us from week to week, and there is as 
yet no prospect of the tide’s turning. This is there- 
jore one of those occasions when we can draw closer 

relations between the mother country and her 
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colonies be a vital link that will do more to realise the 
dream of a British Empire spreading over the face of 
the earth, and everywhere disseminating its civilisa- 
tion, than the scheme which the colonists who are 
holding weekly meetings have propounded for that 
purpose. Where there is employment for them a co- 
lony can have no greater addition to its wealth than 
shiploads of immigrants. If the United States had 
been trusting to the natural increase of their popula- 
tion they would not now be the powerful nation they 
are. They owe their rank in the world in no small 
degree to that stream of immigrants from Europe, 
and especially from the old country, which, greater 
at some epochs tlian at others, has never failed them. 
‘The colonies would do well to remember this fact. 





FACETIA, 








SHovtp old acquaintance be forgot ?—Not if they 
have money. 

“J caME near selling my boots the other day,” said 
Jones toa friend. “Howso?” “Well, I had them 
half-soled.” 

Wuat 1s Man ?—A young lady answers: “A 
thing to waltz with, a thing to flirt with, to take one 
to places of amusement, to laugh at, to be married to, 
to pay one’s bills, to keep one comfortable.” Not far 
from the truth. 

A TENDER-HEARTED widower fainted at the funeral 
of his third beloved. “* What shall we do with him?” 
asked a perplexed friend of his. “Let him alone,” 
said a waggish bystander; “ he’ll soon rewive.” 

Wuy does a town's clock put all prizefighters in 
the shade?—Because it has 24 rounds every day, 
strikes more at the last than the first, and is better 
able to go after a wind up. 

Tue Schleswig-Holstein affair gave occasion to a 
good mot of Earl Russell’s. Hesaid: “Only twomen 
ever did understand this question—another gentle- 
manandI. The other gentleman is dead. He ex- 
plained it to me, but I have forgotten all about it.” 

JUVENILE CoMMENT. — At a village school, not 
twenty miles from Colchester, at the annual exami- 
nation, the following question was asked: “ When 
Moses came down from the mount with the “ tables 
of the law,” he saw the people worshipping the 
golden calf, and was angry with them for so doing; 
what did he do with the tables?” There was no an- 
swer at first. At last, a child under six years of age 
answered, with great pathos: “ Hit ’em on the head 
with ’em.” 

SAYINGS ADAPTED TO THE SPASON. 

Everyone for his neighbour, and Heaven over all 
for himself. 

Other people’s preservation is the first law of Na- 
ture. 

First always take care of Number Two, 

I will want ere thou shalt want. 

Fast and let feast. 

One good turn deserves a million. 

A penny given isa penny got. 

Be generous before you are careful. 

Pork out and fear not. 

Those who ask shall have some, and those who 
don’t ask shall be pressed to take some. 

Of all my mother’s children, most love the rest I 
bear ; 

And so that they’re providedffor, the doose for me 
may care. Punch. 

QueEER kind of love? a neuralgic affection.—Why 
is ahorse like a reporter? Because he is fond of takin’ 
oats.—When is a prison door like an escaped thief ? 
When it’s bolted.—What is the highest pitch of a 
voice? The place where the voice sticks.—A hint ? 
Dress plainly; the thinnest soap-bubbles wear the 
gaudicst colours.—If twenty-four grains make a 
penny-weight how many will make a penny-run ?— 
When does rain seem inclined to be studious ? When 
it’s poring over a book-stall.—Why is a candle with 
a “long-nose” like a contented man? Because it 
wants nuffin.—“I didn’t think you'd be so hard with 
me,” as the shark said, when he bit the anchor.— 
When you hear a man say: “Life is but a dream,” 
tread on his corns and wake him up. Life is real. 

THe BREAKS THAT DO Not Pay.—The Italians, 
certainly, make less fuss about railway accidents 
than we do. A short time ago, a train on the Mont 
Cenis line, on making the ascent of the mountain 
above San Martino, was obliged to back to the 
station fora supply of water, which was found to 
be exhausted. The proper precautions having not 
been taken, the train descended in the darkness of 
the night with fearful rapidity, flew off the line like 
a thunderbolt, and was dashed to the edge of a pre- 
cipice. The Gazetta Ufiziale, in relating the occur- 
rence, takes credit te the Government for the excel- 
lence of its railway arrangements on the grounds 
that accidents of the same kind, under the same cir- 
cumstances, have ealy occurred three times this year 
at the same place. Wedo not know what the law 





of Italy may be with regard to damages for injuries 
received on railways, but there can be no Sheriff's 
Court at Florence. Perhaps, if the Mont Cenis 
Railway Company were mulcted to the extent of a 
thousand pounds or so for a black eye, or double 
the amount fora broken nose, the direction would 
consider it worth while to supply their trains with 
water and breaks at discretion.—Tomahawk. 
UNCOMMONLY SENSIBLE. 

Parent: But if my son’s progress has been so sat- 
isfactory, why has he only had a second prize? 
while Smith's boy, a mere donkey-——” 

Pedagogue: But, my dear sir, you must remember 
Smith is a parlour boarder, and your son only a day 
scholar, We must be just before being generous.— 
Judy. 

EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

Footman (anticipating a scene): “ Your ladyship’s 
‘air is hoff.”. 

Stong-minded Dowager: “‘Then send my maid to 
put it on.”—Punch. 

WEATHER PROPHECIES FOR 1870. 

January will be fine and bright, in fact quite a 
second summer, unless there should be a succession 
of storms of either wind, rain, or snow, or all three 
accompanied by intense cold. Butthis will make no 
positive alteration in the month itself. 

February will be lovely. If it is not, write to our 
office ; any complaint shall meet with instant atten- 
tion. 

March, April, May.—Prognostications for these 
three months give us most favourable expectations. 
Our readers will carefully notice for themselves in a 
pocket-book (say the most convenient form, Punch’s 
Pocket-Book) the changes of temperature, and we 
shall have great pleasure in comparing the notes so 
made with our own above-mentioned prognostica- 
tions. 

The same plan to be pursued with the other months 
—Punch’s Almanack, 1870. 

A BAD EGGSCUSE IS BETTER THAN NONE. 

Mrs. Mullins: “What! threepence apiece for fresh 
eggs, Mr. Tubkins? Why, they were only three- 
halfpence last week !” 

Mr. Tubkins ; “ Ah, mum ; but then, yer see, mum, 
these are special eggs. We has these eggs layed a 
purpose for Christmas !”— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

ROBINSON says that he cannot express in words 
the pity he feels for the man who does not drink his 
best wine, but keeps it for his friends. Robimgon 
forgives @ woman for being such a slave to her 
drawing-room that she is afraid to use it, but a man 
should not be in awe of his cellar.—Punch’s Amanack, 
1870. 

SWEETs TO THE SwEET.—Clements, the perfumer 
of the Poultry, has invented a new essence, called 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense.” This is more than 
scent, it is sense !—Tomahawk. 

THE FOREIGN TOURIST. 

This is Snobkins when he bade adieu to Jobkins 
last autumn: “I’m going,” he said, “ to take a run 
through France and Switzerland, and may perhaps 
visit Rome.” 

A week or so after bidding Snobkins an envious 
farewell, Jobkins went down in his humbie way to 
Margate for a holiday. “By Jove, sir!” said he, 
“the first fellow I saw on the jetty was Snobkins!” 
—Fun. 

THE WORST OP THAT SORT OF THING. 

Mamma (who is not growing younger every day): 
Good gracious me, how dreadiully the boy has 
grown! Ishan’t even be able to pass him at half- 
price to the pantomime.—Judy. 

Turee HEADS BETTER THAN ONE.—It is an- 
nounced in Paris that next year the profiles of the 
Empress and the Prince Imperial will be stamped on 
the coin of the realm as well as that of Napoleon 
the Third. Indeed! Does this arise from a desire 
to get the three heads on a crown, or to get a crown 
on the three heads ?—Fun. 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE POPPY. 

So, the Indian revenue comes short by 400,0000. 
in consequence of a fall in the price of opium! How 
is the depreciation which has befallen the narcotic 
to be accounted for? Very likely it has been caused 
by the decline of Mahometanism, whence Mussul- 
mans may have extensively abjured opium together 
with thin potations, and addicted themselves to 
beer, and other generous liquors, instead of it. But 
the opium-growers and the Indian Government need 
not altogether despond. If the United Kingdom 
Alliance succeed in destroying the British liquor 
trade, the consequence of their triumph will in all 
probability be an immensely increased consumption 
of opium in the United Kingdom. When exhilarating 
beverages shall have been banished from the Christ- 
mas banquet of the future, people who have eaten 
as much roast beef and plum-pudding as they can, 
will then sit after dinner opium-eating, or drinking 
laudanum. But will not black drop be even worse 


Tue Telegraph, which is to be universal, is diff. 
cult of explanation to some ladies. Perhaps this way 
is the best. “ You know that if you rub a piece of 
sealing-wax hard, it will take up little bits of paper.” 
“Yes.” “ Well, extend the principle, and you wij) 
see how letters are conveyed by electricity.” —Pynch’s 
Almanaek, 1870. 

A FRENCHMAN’S BATH. 

I go; it is not a very nice place; small, and] 
think not very clean ; but I go in, and say to a may 
there: 

“T want a bath.” 

“ Yes, sir; what ’eat, sir?” 

Tlook athim. Mon Dieu! 
this man. I say: 

“No, thank you.” 

He say again : 

“What ’eat, sir—what ’eat ?” 

I begin'to get rather angry. I did not think the 
English so barbaric people to eat just before the 
bith. In France we eat after the bath; it deranges 
the stomach to go in hot water after one has eaten. 
The man turned red—angry, I think; he say some 
rude word. Then he came back with a thermome- 
tairin his hand. He call out loud enough to make 
me deaf: 

“ What eat for your bath, sir? Show with your 
finger.” 2 

AMENITIES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

An amusing scene occurred in a railway carriage 
between two men, one of whom wanted ‘to keepa 
window shut, while the other was determined to 
have it opened. The latter (whom we will call 
Smith) finally raised the window. The other (whom 
we will call Jones) at once let it down. Smith ve- 
hemently put it up. Jones emphatically slid it down 
again. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” said Smith, fiercely, 
again raising the window. 

“T mean to have this window down!” answered 
Jones, suiting the action to the word. 

“We'll see,” said Jones, grimly, again putting it 
down. 

“Just so,” responded Smith, sliding it up. 

” “Exactly,” said Jones, and down came the win- 
ow. 

“ Precisely,” exclaimed Smith, and up it went, 

“Just as I before remarked,” said Jones, with» 
sneer ; aud down it came again. 

“There, then,” said Smith, shattering the glass 
with his cane. “I'd sooner pay for the thing than 
he suffocated.” : 

And he did pay for it, and soenjoyed his fresh air 
and the applause of the spectators, while Jones left 
the carriage after giving a few hacking coughs (as 
though the only airy current was striking to his 
teuder lungs) by way of appealing to the sympathies 
of his fellow-passengers. 

AN IRISHMAN’S ADVICE. 

Pat was helping Mr. Blank, a lawyer, to geta 
safe into his office one day, and, not being acquainted 
with the article, inquired what it was for. 

“To prevent papers and other articles which are 
placed in it from being burned in case of fire,” said 
Mr. B. 

“ An’ sure, will nothing ever burn that is put in 
that thing ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, thin, yer honour, ye’d better be.afther get- 
tin’ into that same thing whin de die.” 

WHO HAS THE MOST BRAINS? 
“ Sambo, what animal has the greatest quantity of 
brains ?” 
“Don’t know, Cuff, ‘cept it be the white masse 
animal.” 
“No, Sambo ; guess again.” 
“Den it must be the black nigger animal, Cuff— 
you and me.” 
“You know nuffin’, Sambo, It is de hog, you 
black nigger; for you see he carries a hogshead- 
full.” 
A BARBER was lately brought before some county 
magistrates charged with having stolen a wig-block- 
In his defence, amongst other things, he ‘said that 
he had no occasion to steal the block, for, as their 
worships well knew, the parish abounded with wig- 
blocks. ey 
‘THE MaGNeEr OvTpong.—A lecturer was dilating 
upon the powers of the magnet, defying anyone to 
show or name anything surpassing its power. 
hearer demurred, and instanced a young lady, who 
used to attract him thirteen miles every Sunday. 
Wuere’s THE INSURANCE Man ?—A few daysago 
the agent of an accident insurance company entered a 
smoking carriage on a railway, and approaching 40 
exceedingly gruff old man, asked him if he did not 
want to “take out a policy.” He was told to se 
out with his policy, and he passed on. After riding 
about half-an-hour, an accident occurred to the trai, 
and the smoking carriage ran off the line, causivg 
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old man jumped out, and seizing a hook at the side 
of the carriage to steady himself, called out: ‘*‘ Where 
js the insurance man ?” ‘The question caused a roar 
of laughter among the passengers, who for the time 
forgot their danger. ; : 

‘Aw Eastern editor says that aman in New York 
got himself into trouble by marrying two wives. A 
Western editor replies that a good many men had 
done the same thing by marrying one. A Northern 
editor says that quite a number of his acquaintances 
found trouble enough by barely promising to marry, 
without going any further. 

A FELLOW coming from the top of the Alloghanies 
in winter, was asked whether it was as cold there as 
in this city, London. “Horribly cold,” said he; 
«for they have no thermometers there, and of course 
it gets just as cold as it pleases.” 

A CLERGYMAN on his way to church one Sunday 

was overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. On arriv- 
ing at the vestry, he exclaimed, rather impatiently, 
“J wish I were dry!” “Never mind,” said his col- 
league, “ you will soon be in the pulpit, and there 
you will be dry enough.” 
“ a younG lady, who was employed in braiding a 
guardchain for a gentleman’s watch, was asked 
what it was for.. “A bell-rope,” replied she. “I 
acknowledge it is a belle-rope,” rejoined he, “and a 
pretty one, t00; but I suspect we shall find a beau 
attached to it when it is finished.” 

A apy who has been reading law, is in the most 
fearful and agonising doubts regarding the legality 
of her marital condition, She says “lotteries are 
illegal, and marriage is the greatest lottery in life.” 

A younG gentleman having made some progress in 
acquiring @ Knowledge of Italian, addressed a few 
words to an organ-grinder in his purest accent, but 
was astonished at receiving the following response, 
«] speak no Inglis.” 

Ay inconsistent young nobleman whose conquests 
in the female world were numberless, at last mar- 
ried. “Now, my lord,” said his wife, “ I hope you'll 
mend. “Madam,” replied he, “you may depend on 
it, this is my last folly.” 

PickPOCKETS and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of Lava- 
ter, who, it is notorious, mistook a highwayman for a 
philosopher, and a philosopher for # highwayman. 

Upon a man being told that the back of his house 
was on fire, for it smoked excessively, he said, ‘‘ Oh, 
be so good as to tell my wife, for I do not trouble 
ayself with the housekeeping.” 

“Tam determined to plead my cause myself,” said 

s prisoner to his counsel, who replied, “If you do, 
you'll be hanged.” “Then, ’'ll be hanged if I do,” 
rejoined the other. 
_ Quick Trmz.—A gentleman was one day arrang- 
ing music fora young lady to whom he was paying 
his addresses. ‘Pray, Miss D——,” said he, “ what 
tine do you prefer?” “Oh,” replied she, carelessly, 
“any tine you do, but the quicker the better.” 

A Way to po WitHout Furt.—Some distin- 
guished German geologist has written a work in 
which he goes on to show how we can do without 
{uel altogether. As the idea is rather a novel one, 
perhaps it would be well to give it for the benefit of 
the community. It is simply to bore an artesian 
well down to the central fires, and to insert a tube 
into this, by means of which the house may be 
warmed, bread baked, coffee boiled, &c. As the 
neaus for procuring this article are so very cheap 
tad simple, it would perhaps be well for the people 
lo take it under consideration. 





NOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


AN excellent material for uniting water-pipes is 
Pepared by combining four parts of good Portland 
cement and one part of unslacked lime, mixed to- 
gether in small portions in @ stout mortar, adding 
‘uough water to permit it to be reduced to a soft 
laste. Pipes thus united have been in use more than 
SX years without any leak. 

A GREAT economy in the manufacture of bread is 
*ecured by thé following process: Gluten to the 
‘wount of 10 or 12 per cent. is extracted by boiling 
water from bran, and the flour is kneaded with this 
eva whereby from 20 to 30 per cent. more bread 
- ovtained. The bread, of course, is not so white as 
Lat of first quality, but is much more nutritious. 

_ UB CoLounInG-MatrEr or WinEs.—Very im- 
portant are the spectroscopic researches of Mr. 
: Tey on the colouring-matter of wines. We have 
; Speak, however, with some reserve on this subject ; 
int Spectroscopic observations bave led experimenters 
une errors, and some supposed new dis- 
me v°S Will have to be withdrawn. But still wo 
aie probably accept it as a fact that Mr. Sorby is 

“a = tell approximately, by Jooking at a wine 
my ag @ spectroscope, how long that wine has 
“Ain cask. We are speaking of red wines, the 


t 





colour of which undergoes certain changes in the 
course Of time. More even than this may be possible. 
The spectroscope will be able to distigguish between 
the genuine colour of the grape, and the factitious 
colours given to wine by dye-woods and coloured 
juices. Thus the instrument which tells us the com- 
position of the sun and most distant stars, gives us 
also information as to the value and genuineness of 
the contents of our cellars; and thus, as in other 
cases, the loftiest science lends itself to the humblest 
uses. 

A coop Sauce ror Cotp Meat, Hasues, &c,— 
A pint of vinegar that walnuts have been pickled 
in, or macerate six pickled walnuts in a pint of 
vinegar, and add a tablespoonful of mixed mustard, 
ditto of treacle, half teaspoonful of salt, ditto of 
cayenne pepper, 20 each of cloves, pepper, aud all- 
spice. Let stand a week, and strain in flannel bag. 

Sprats—How To PRESERVE TuEM.-——Poole Bay 
is full of sprats ; great numbers have been caught 
by the fishermen with their small open boats and 
mackerel seines. These have been very fine, 
measuring nearly six inches in length. From 
Bournemouth to Christchurch Head, and from that to 
the Needles, presents quite an animated scene from 
the numbers of puffins, guillemots, gannets, gulls, 
and a great variety of other water-birds flying 
about and preying on the sprats. The Poole fisher- 
men have a mode of keeping sprats during the 
winter months, which is not very dissimilar from 
the marination process in practice in Cornwall, and 
they form one of the best breakfast relishes you can 
have, and keep, if you would but let them, for 
months. The following is the process: Wash the 
sprats clean in salt and water, let them drain dry, 
then place them in a jar ; add vinegar, with an equal 
quantity of water, andalittle pepper, mace, salt, and 
mustard; tic them down, and put the jar in a slow 
oven, and let them remain all night. 








THE SMILE AND TEAR. 
A size and a tear were disputing one day 
On their different merits and skill ; 
It grieves me to state that in furious debate 
These friends should behave themselves ill. 


But Reason stepped in, with her magical wand, 
And bade both the disputants cease ; 

Severely did chide for their folly and pride, 
And sternly insisted on peace. 


“ Ye are equal,” she said; “then why wrangle so 
lond ? 
Ye are equal in charms and in powers; 
For the sun might decline on the rosebuds to 
shine, 
If the rain did not water the flowers. 


“ And, if one seems to triumph, the other may rest 
Undisturbed by the ghost of a fear ; 
For the heart which a smile can most surely bo- 
guile 


Is ever most touched by a tear.” B: B. P. 


GEMS. 

He whose friendship is worth having, must hate 
and be hated. 

Attow a boy to run at large one year in indolence, 
and you have laid the foundation whereon will be built 
his future ruin. 

A TRUE man has as much strength in adversity as 
in prosperity—as, in the dark of the moon, she 
sways the tide as powerfully as in her full-orbed 
brightness. 

Be not vacillating in your purposes ;. let not every 
bright meteor that shoots across your path attract 
you to new aims. This would be to make your life 
but - whirling sands borne about by every fickle 
wind. 

Poverty is necessarily feeble, but it does not fol- 
low that riches afford strength. We may, if we 
please, make wings of them which will carry us to 
heaven ; but we may also as certainly make them 
oppressive burdens, which would sink the most hope- 
ful soul into the deepest perdition. 2 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Inland Revenue Penny Stamp Duty grows 
more productive every year. Ten years ago it 
brought 400,000/. to the public purse. Since that 
time some additions have been made to the articles 
subject to the penny tax, and in the iast financial 
year the gross product nearly reached 600,0001. In 
the financial year 1865-66 132,127,932 penny stamps 
were issued to the public; in 1866-67, 136,979,045 ; in 
1867-68, 140,871,429; in 1868-69, 142,041,810 or 
nearer five than four times the population of the 
United Kingdom. 

Incomes ‘l'axev.—An Jnlaud Revenue return just 





issued shows that the amount assessed to income-tax 
in the United Kingdom in the financial year ending 
the 5th of April, 1868, was 386,542.3661., an increase 
of 12,199,464/. over the preceding year. The amount 
assessed under Schedule A, in respect of lands 
and tenements, was 132,273,7091., an increase of 
7,024,0041. ; under Schedule B, in respect of the oc- 
cupation of lands and tenements, 37,554,5521., an in- 
crease of 2,038,3001.; under Schedule C, in respect 
of annuities and dividends payable out of public 
revenue, 33,789,5681., an increase of 49,1281. ; under 
Schedule D, in respect of professions, trades, employ- 
ments, railway, mines, ironworks, &c., 160,978,6711., 
an -increase of 2,774,6141.; under Schedule E, .in 
respect of public offices, 22,005,8667., an increase of 
313,4181. Schedule B comprises an assessment on 
30,453,9187. in respect of occupation of lands in 
England, and 7,953,851/. in Scotland and Ireland; on 
84,598+. in respect of nurseries and market gardens ; 
2,085/,in respect of composition for tithes and tithes 
leased. The amount assessed under Schedules A 
and b is 169,868,2682., being nearly nine millions, or 
5-5 per cent., more than the amount assessed under 
Schedule D. The whole amount of property and in- 
come (of 1001. a yearand upwards) assessed to income- 
tax has increased in ten years as follows:—In the 
financial year 1858-59, it was 293,666,9881. ; in the 
year 1859-60, it was 299,778,0751.; in 1860-61, 
801,345,8671.; in 1861-62, 317,070,986l. ; in 1862-63, 
323,941,6001. ; in 1863-64, 326,775,5011. ; in 1864-65, 
349,096,0831.; in 1865-66, 364,430,5531.; in 1846-67, 
374,342,9021. ; in 1867-68, 386,542,366. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two hundred and thirty-nine private bills will be 
introduced in the next Session of Parliament. Last 
Session there were two hundred and twelve. 

Mr. ComMIssioNER HoLroyp, wio was appointed 
in 1831, has bid adieu to the Court of Bankruptcy, in 
which he has sat as commissioner for thirty-eight 
years. 

Five musical instruments, in an excellent state of 
preservation, have just been dug up at Pompeii. 

It is stated that the bishopric of Sierra Leone, 
now vacant, has been offered to the Rev. Dr. Massing- « 
ham, of Warrington. 

Tue Pope is the oldest of European sovereigns, 
being seventy-seven years old; Duke Leopold of ~ 
Anhalt is second, at seventy-five; and King William 
of Prussia third, at seventy-two. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Rome announces that “ it is. 
quite on the cards that Archbishop Manning may 
some day attain Pontifical honours.” 

TuE French gunboat Gorgone has been driven by 
a hurricane against the rocks south of Ushant, while 
trying to make Brest. She had 121 hands on board 
all told, and not a man survives to tell the tale. 

It is asserted that one hour after the gas of Lon- 
don is lighted the air is deoxydised as much as if 
500,000 people had been added to its population. 

THERE are at present 550 young American students 
at German universities, aud upwards of 1,000 Ameri- 
can youths and girls attending the higher schools 
and educational institutions. 

‘THE newspapers that are confiscated in Paris are 
thrown into canldrons of hot water and reduced to 
pulp. The pulp is purchased by cardboard and paper 
manufacturers. 

Dr. Nexaton, the French physician, condemns as 
false and delusive all systems based on experimental 
physiology and microscopical investigations, and, in 
fact, every source of information not derived from 
direct observation of the patient. 

THE journals of Vaud, in Switzerland, state that 
the sale of leaf tobacco in that canton is being effected 
at prices very remunerative to the growers. 

From hospital statistics it appears that the more 
patients are separated from each other the sooner 
they recover from the effects of surgical operations. 

Tue silver mines of Real del Monte are yielding 
bounteously. It is estimated that one of these mines 
has produced 90,000,000 dollars within the last ten 

ears. 
¥ Tue number of women studying medicine at the 
University of Zurich increases steadily in geometric 
progression. Four years ago there was but one, 
the next year there were two, the next year four, 
last year there were eight, and there are now six- 
teen. 

At Eton school, the assistant-masters have put up 
a telescope for the purposes of instruction, at the 
cost of 400/., and have built a chemical lahoratory 
for 2,0007. 

A crRcULAR has been sent to the chief constables 
and other chief police-officers in England and Wales, 
directing them to send weekly to the Registrar of 
Habitual Criminals a return of all criminals con- 
victed during the previous week in their respective 
districts of any offence specified in the.act. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. L. P.—The tale is declined, with thanks. 

E. E.—We are not acquainted with the individual re- 
ferred to. : 

C. Wooprorre’s communication has been received, 
with thanks, 

N. F. B.—The old postage stamps have no pecuniary 
value. Some people use them to make fantasticul devices 
upon fire-screens. 

Ayxtovs.—For the teeth, wash the mouth ont retn- 
larly with alum and water.” To the roots of the hair ap- 
ply glycerine. Wash the head once « fortnight, and in 
doing so take precxutious against catching cold. 

A Constaxt Reaper (Dublin).—1l. Dye made of juice 
extracted from the skins of walnuts will prove efficacious. 
2. The handwriting is good enough for a subordinate 
situation in an office. 

A Surrerrr.—l. We do not know the gentleman. 2. 
Why go so far away from home for advice? You will 
save money by consulting some respectable practitioner 
who resides in your own town. 

Snorenam.—The cost of proving your husband's will 
depends a great deal upon the amount of property le 
left behind him. You must obtain the assistance of a 
solicitor; take care that you place yourself in good 
hands. 

A Poor Surrener.—The apparatus is genuine, and 
might suit you. It, however, partakes of the nature of 
a# desperate remedy. You would derive more permanent 
benefit from some mild aperient medicine, after which 
attend scrupulously to your diet, and take exercise. 

A Constant Reaper.—You can obtain copy slips by 
ordering through a stationer, or, if you live in London, 
pay a visit to Relfe and Co.’s, schcol stationers, in Al- 
dersgate Street. Your own taste must guide you to a 
choice. 

Witton.—A creditor must administer to an intestate 
debtor’s estate before he can take any legal proceedings 
to recover debts due to the deceased. Having taken out 
administration, he can sue either in the superior or 
county court, as he may be advised. 

W. M. (Salford).—Paint the drawings with a weak so- 
lution of gum. Be careful that the brush you use, and 
the material also, are free from dust. Spirit-varnish will 
also be efficacious, and is preferred by many to the solu- 
tion of gum. 

E. A. T.—The handwriting is very fair. As to the 
flowers for the grave, you could commence with prim- 
roses and violets, to be followed by mignonette, polyan- 
thus, anemone, geraviums, calceolarias, and fuchsias, 
You could add some myrtle, as an emblem of your undy- 
ing love. 

A. B. C.—You can advertise in the shipping newspa- 
pers, or make enquiries at the shops of outfitters, and 
similar places, frequented by maritime men ; but we fear 
that there is little chance for you unless you are ac- 
quainted with someone who will give you a personal in- 
troduction to the proper quarter. 

Evetyy H.—Don't you think you are nursing a phan- 
tom? Your devotion is touching and admirable. ‘here 
are plenty of real men who would be glad to meet with 
so loving a heart; and is it not folly to dote and lan- 

uish over someone whom you have seen for two years, 
Sut to whom you have never been introduced? If any 
chance should bring you into contact with your beau 
ideal, a more intimate knowledge of him might scatter 
your ardent opinions. Love, indeed, is a mystery, but 
what are you loving ?—a statue! for your idol has never 
spoken. 

FLoRENTINE.—You should take some morning walks, 
interest yourself in the culture of flowers, or some other 
stady of nature suitable to your taste. Try also to find 
some good companion, with whom you could chat over 
the events of the day andof life. Whatever you do, avoid 
solitude. Look aloft sometimes, and be nota stranger 
to the contemplation of a beneficent Creator, who has 
placed you in a world full of beauties ; and who has given 
you a promise of a better, into which sickuess and sor- 
row, trial and trouble, shall never enter. 

G. W. B.—Presuming that you merely want to make 
rockets for amateur use, the following simple apparatus 
may suit your oo as wellas Woolwich machinery. 
Cut from the limb or stem of a tree a straight block a 
trifle shorter than the rocket wanted, and about 6 in. in 
diameter ; put a copper nee on each end to prevent it 
splitting, and bore a hole lengthwise through it, just 
large enough for the rocket case; make a rammer out of 
a tough stick, shod at each end with a copper shoe, of a 





case is filled. Make a driving mallet (like a ship's caul- 
ker’s) about 9 in. lony by 23in. diameter, and balance it 
nicely in handling it. Put the case-holder on a heavy 
block of woodgput case in, fill, and drive with blows of 
as newrly as possible equal strength Given component 
parts equal, and careful driving, as good a rocket can be 
made in this wayas can be made at Woolwich. Caution.— 
Rocket-cdriving accidents often occur. Use nothing but 
wood and copper, and take all proper precautions. 4 

Q. Z.—The pupil of the cat’s eye is infiuenced by the 
quantity of light thrown upon it. ‘Thus in the full light 
of day it becomes contracted, and presents the appear- 
ance of a vertical streak; whereas in the dark of the 
night it expands, and enables the animal to oy her 
prey with extraordinary keenness of vision, It is quite 
true that cats see best in the dark. 

Frep Wrtson.—Your ailments, such as they are, arise 
from your former course of life, And will disappear if you 
persevere in the temperate mode of living you hav 
adopted. But it willtake time. Have patience; try tO 
lessen the consumption of tobacco, and live abstemiously 
as far as recards stimulants, but yet well in reference to 
plain nourishing food. You will find a dose of mild 
aperient medicine useful say three times a week. 

Ay Awxious Onze.—It was foolish of both parties to 
contract a marriage under such circumstances. Dut 
they are no ground for a divorce. If adultery can be 
proved in addition to the desertion, a divorce may be 
obtained. The husband is legally bound to support his 
wife, but the only way in which she can compel him to 








diameter just large enough to pass tight but easily into 
the rocket case, and two others shorter, to use as the 
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do so, is by throwing herself upon the parish. The hand- 
writing is good. 
MY HEART. 
I have a heart to give; 
Who'll take it ? 
Shicld it from every woe, 
And will not break it ? 


I have a heart to love; 
Who'll win it; 

Find out the depths of truth, 
Now hidden in it ? 


{ have a heart to give; 
Who'll havo it? 

From trouble and from care, 
Who’lU save it ? 


I have a heart to love; 
Who'll reach it ? 
To love him back again, 
Who'll teach it ? EsMeRraLpa. 


ExvizaseTu.—In our judgment the tetters of La Fayette 
uld not be worth more than a few shillings, merely 
with reference to his autograph. They may be valuable 
for their contents, as to the nature of which you do not 
inform us. From the date you send, we gather that they 
were written when he was seventy-six, and when his 
career was nearly over. Perhaps then he wrote not about 
state affairs. Take them to the highest class bookseller 
in your neighbourhood, and hear what he has to say 
about them. 

A Constant Sunscerner (Leeds).—We are not ac- 
quainted with the weight of the largest *‘ bunch” of 
grapes grown in England. It is a matter of notoriety 
that the Hampton Court vine is the largest vine in 
Europe, and that in one season its produce of grapes 
weiched eightcen hundred-weight. n that year the 
number of bunches is said to have been 2,272, thus mak- 
ing the average weight of each bunch something over 
fourteen and one-eighth ounces. 

Curmico.--To make Pharaoh's serpents, purchase from 
a chemist some sulpho-cyanide of mercury; to it add 
some distilled water, and mix it into a paste; form the 
paste into shapes about as thick as a lead-pencil and two 
inches long. ‘Ihe paste must have time to dry before it 
is required to be used. When used, place it ona dish 
and light it witha match, Be careful not to inhale the 
fumes, as they, together with the powder, are poisonous. 
A French polish mixture contains two pounds of shellac, 
one ounce of sandarac, one ounce of powde: mastic, 
and half a piut of copal varnish, all dissolved in one gal- 
lon of spirits of wine. 

Curnton Drerwoop.—The culture of the vine was cer- 
tainly, and very extensively, practised formerly in Britain. 
Its culture beyond the Alps was for many years prohi- 
bited by Roman law, in order to protect from rivalry the 
production of wine in Italy. The Emperor Probus, who 
reigned a.D. 276-282, removed this restriction, and the 
vine was introduced into Britain, the natives being en- 
couraged to plant vineyards and to make wine. From 
this period probably dates the parentage of the luxuriant 
vines which still decorate the whitewashed cottages of 
Glamorganshire, 

Vioter W.—Your letter is very amusing. We are 
afraid we cannot allay your anxiety or curiosity upon the 
subject. The fact is, our experience does not coincide 
with yours. We should be very sorry to say with you 
that ‘‘ men are never in the wrong.” If the confession is 
of any use to you, we would plead guilty to an error or 
two—not in our editorial capacity, certainly not—but in 
our character of ordinary, common-place individuals. 
We fancy that if, on any of those sad _ occasions, you 
could have seen our contrition, you would have greeted 
us with one of those sweet smiles which would have done 
more to keep us out of a similar mess in the future than 
the most logical argument that was ever uttered. 

Inquisitive Epitu.—Eadburga means the citadel or 
mansion of happiness; Ethelburgs, the citadel of no- 
bility; Ethelfleda, the flood or stream of nobility: 
Edith (Eadgythe, your own name), the gift of hap- 
piness, or the happy gift; Elfgiva, the gift of the elves 
or fairies, the spiritual gift; Elfthyida, the strength 
of the elves, or spiritual strength /Godiva (Godgifa), 
the gift of God, or the divine gift. ft was yery common 
among our Saxon forefathers to givé to their daughters 
names compounded of the'word elf, or fairy, both to in- 
dicate the great qualities they hoped that they would 
possess, and perhaps also with the feeling-of placing 
them under the protection of the spiritual world. 

Fiorence, Amy, and Emma, being in want of husbands, 





twenty-two and twenty-six; . “Florence,” twontyas. 
wenty-two and twenty-six. orence,” twenty. 
short, dark, and industrious. “ Amy,” Suentean 7 
tall, brown hair and eyes, good tempered, and inmac 
“‘Emma,” twenty-seven, short, rather dark, and a gout 
complexion. 

Hesnrrzrra G., seventeen, tall, dark, and good looking 
Respondeut must ‘be tall, k, good looking, ang not 
above twenty. 

Epwarp, twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., who has whiskers and 
moustache, with 5001. at command, wishes to meet with 
@ young lady having a similar amount of money, 

Mincarer G., seventeen, tall, dark, and good lookin» 
Respondent must be tall, fair, and good looking, but na 
more than twenty. 

PoLtr, twenty, medium height, hazel eyes, dark, }; 
hair, good looking, amiable, and domesticated, _— 
spondent must be respectably connected. 

Canry, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, golden hair, good 
temper, affectionate, and a good housekeeper. Respect. 
ably connected. 

Youne Enauisx Girt, twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., hazel eyes 
auburn hair, good figure, and domesticated. Respondent 
should be tall and dark ; an Irish tradesman preferred, 

JEssiz, twenty-two, 5ft. 2in., hazel eyes, dark anburm 
hair, and dk ticated.. Respondent should be from 
twenty-five to thirty, dark, and a tradesman. 

NaNNETIE£ VaNDELEUR, dark hair and eyes, tall, slight 
and pretty. Respondent must be tall, dark, and hand- 
some, with a nice income. 

I. J. Toornton, twenty, 5ft. 8in., dark, in receipt of 4 
good , and has excellent prospects. Respondent 
must be pretty, lively, fond of music and home, and uot 
more than eighteen. _ 

Susie, Ayyig, and Jenxy.—‘ Susie,” twenty-two, nm. 
ther dark, and very cheerful. ‘“‘Annie,” twenty, dark, and 
of medium height. “Jenny,” twenty-one, fair, and very 
loving. Respectable tradesmen in the volunteer corps 
preferred. 

L. T., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, fresh colour, 
pretty, domesticated, fond of music, and enjoys an an. 
nualincome. Respondent should be about twenty-five, 
dark, and possess a fortune of 400l.a year. Cartes tobe 
exchanged. 

Rosk and Mary.—“ Rose,” eighteen, middle height, 
blue eyes, and dark brown hair. ‘ Mary,” seventeen, 
middle height, and dark hair and eyes. Respondents 
must be tall, steady, aud not more than twenty-one, 

Eve yn and Atice (friends).—“‘ Evelyn,” twenty, tall, 
dark, good looking, and loving. ‘‘ Alice,” twenty-one, 
blue eyes, light hair, industrious, good tempered, and 
loving. Respondents must not be under twenty-three, 
tall, k, loving, good temvered, and in good positions, 
Brothers or friends preferred. 

COMMUNICATIONS ReckIVED: 

C. B. O'Connor is responded to by—“‘ Ellen D.” 

W. H. by—‘‘Isa,” who is twenty-two, and a meny, 
homely, good looking girl. 

J. H. by—“ Frances,” tall, brown hair, dark eyes, lov- 
ing, and good tempere i. 

-Daisy by—* Bachelor,” who is pane | sick of single 
blessedness, is tall, well built, fair, good looking, and re- 
spectably connected ; could soothe her sorrows and share 
her joys. 

Annie K. by—“ H. C.,” nearly 6ft., fair, gentlemanly, 
and a Protestant. 

Ava by—“ H. W.,” 5ft, 10tin., light brown hair, fair 
complexion, good looking, and in receipt of a good in- 
come. Wishes to exchange cartes. 

J. C. by—‘* Fanny Gilbanks,” young, blue eyes, brown 
hair, Fone tempered, fond of home, and ladylike. 

J.C. and J. H. by—‘* Emma and Lizzie.” “ Lizzie," 
twenty-three. ‘‘ Emma,” twenty-two, fair, domesticated, 
and good tempered, Would like to exchange cartes ds 
visite. 

Wurte Rost pa Jack,” who has passed his 
examination as captain. eis of medium height, with 
light hair, blue eyes, and loving disposition. Wishes to 
excha: cartes. . 
Tou howss5e by—* Faithful Emma,” nineteen, midile 
height, dark, good looking, and fond of home :—“ Mer- 
maid,” tall, fair, blue eyes, wavy auburn hair, loving, 
and fond of home ;—*‘ Mary,” twenty, = looking and 
affectionate ;—‘‘ Frances,”’ twenty, medium height, and 
dark ;—“Annie P.,” twenty, medium height, fair, and 
good tempered ;—"* Nelly W.,” short, brown hair, 
eyes, and loviug; and—* Toll H.,” twenty-one, fair, very 
aifectionate, and domesticated. Would like to exchange 
cartes de visite. 
nnest by—‘ Eva,” nineteen, loving, and accom: 
plished; and—'‘ Minniegrey " (a tradesman’s daughter), 
seventeen, tall, fair, krown eyes, light curly hair, aud 
would like to exchange cartes de visite within a month. 
Epita Lissenpon by—“‘ John,” twenty-three, tall, 
good looking, dark, possesses a good business, and woul 
like to exchange cartes; and—‘* W. H. R.,” twenty-one, 
tall, dark, good looking, affectionate, well connected, 
and wishes to exchange cartes. . 
Buivusu Rose and WILD Rosg would be glad to receive 
the cartes of—“* Tom H.,” and “‘ Tom J.” ¥ 

W. W. B. P. writes for “‘ Adelaide C.'s " carte de visite. 
Lerty wishes for further particulars concerning “ W. 
Flor.” 
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wish to meet with three respectabie mechanics, between 
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